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JAMES ALOYSIUS (“JIM’’) FARLEY 
He feasted on straw. 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 
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More farm land diverted to sugar beets 





LTHOUGH some Americans never hear of it,the 

beet sugar industry in the United States, dur- 
ing these disturbed economic years, is consistently 
providing the most employment, in proportion to its 
size, of any agricultural industry.There are 104 beet 
sugar factories in 18 states, from Ohio to California. 
People are kept at work growing beets; transporting 
beets with additional railroad crews and large fleets 
of motor trucks; mining and using coal and lime- 
rock; producing meat, butter and milk from sugar 
beet by-products; growing and weaving miles of cot- 
ton cloth for sugar bags, and making special farm 
and factory machinery. 

One hundred thousand American farmers find a 
contract-guaranteed cash crop in sugar beets. They 
annually employ between 60,000 and 80,000 people 
in raising and harvesting the crop. It takes 3,000 men 
to mine the coal and quarry the limestone used in 
refining beet sugar. Hundreds of men are needed to 
get the beets to the factories. More than 4,000 man 
the beet receiving stations. Permanent factory staffs 
are augmented by 10,000 to 15,000 workers during 
the sugar-making “campaigns.” 

The League of Nations Economic Committee finds 
that intensive farming of 25 hectares (practically 62 






UNITED STATES 


One of a series of advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 
uted and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 


benefits of “ The Essential Industry that Knows no Waste.” 


would mean 
more jobs for Americans 





acres) of ordinary crops not including sugar beets 
requires only 3 man-years of labor per season. But if 
20% of the land is in sugar beets, the work needed 
increases to 7! man-years. Yet more than doubling 
farm employment is only half the beet story; another 
impressive employment cycle begins as soon as the 
first beets reach the sugar factory. 

Every beet-growing community is substantially 
protected against unemployment.The industry pro- 
vides work for residents in slack times, brings in 
extra hands when other local business is active. 

Beets compete with no other continental crop.The 
more beets, the less surplus grain. Another hundred 
thousand farmers growing sugar beets would mean 
tens of thousands of additional jobs on those farms, 
countless new jobs indirectly in other industries. 
And another million American acres in sugar beets 
would mean a million acres less of crops whose sur- 
plus is a national economic burden. 


BEET SUGAR 


ASSOCIATION 
SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
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EVENTEEN of the twentv- 

two Marine Midland Banks located 
throughout New York State are the 
largest commercial banks in their 
communities. An indication that they 
enjoy a good /vcal reputation. 
Twelveare over fifty years old. All but 
three are over twenty-five years old. 
It is reasonable to assume that they 
know their communities well. 
These twenty-two strong banks can 
be helpful to any concern wishing to 
keep in close touch with business 
throughout New York State. . 


America’s Greatest Market. 


MARINE 


MIDLAND BANKS 


There are Marine Midland Banks in these New York State cittes: 


NEW YORK BUFFALO BINGHAMTON WATI rOWN 
TROY IAMES'TOWN EAST AURORA \LBION 
MALONE LOCKPORT LACKAWANNA ENDICOTT 
MEDINA PONAWANDA CORTLAND IOHNSON CITY 
OSWEGO NO. TONAWANDA BATAVIA NYDER 


NIAGARA FALLS ROCHESTER 
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c .. . In working one’s way through college. 
Sirs: he « i hh time £ nile 
: ; = he student has not much time for daily news 
In reading your magazine Tie recently I t aye cypleccdecy : y new 
é EEO” items and must cast his lot with one periodical 
have grown to feel that your organization or Boge raerecatay "raaeta 
r agazine’ is Democratic in its political I have chosen Time. 
your a in ' , . It seems to be more important to be informed 
viewpoint. f all z F or e cree = 
; . . : ( the tru han merely the presenta 
Your sarcastic references to President Hoover otis tt be th than sig A seme lags tion oj 
“ : the highest type of statesmanship. 
and other Republicans ... as well as other eantie 7 ’ Deeg , 
‘ or : : wr In speaking of a Louisiana swamp, one might 
articles in Time, cause me to raise this question, Rs ae Segre gage ak on 
H. M. Roy as well say “don’t talk about mosquitoes, think 
| . M. INOY of all the beautiful birds.” 
| ee ic : , , 
Minneapolis, Minn. W. VoLk 
=e New York City 
Sirs: tam - “Poem 
In spreading the merits and entertaining qual- : . . 
ity of Time, I have been opposed by people Indiana’s Watson 
| who maintain Time is a Republican magazine. Sirs: 
| Is this true, or is limi non-political? I can’t We. constituents of Senator James E. Watson 
help adding to this letter that 1 think Time of Indiana, would like you to publish a sketch | 
is great! It is as entertaining as It Is warped of the career and achievements of the Honorable | 
Louis PAuL Jim. 
New York City W. A. Bugher 
J. A. McCall 
Sirs: G. H. Dove 
Do you actually favor the candidacy of Edith Dove 
Herbert Hoover? If you say that you do, will W. H. Ritter 
you explain the inconsistency of your present G. E. Osmon ee 








BURBERRY 
Styling 


HE easy style and good 

taste of Burberry over- 
coats never “take possession” 
of the wearer and become ob- 
trusive because the very es- 
sence of good form in English 
styling lies in its natural and 
unstudied appearance. 


Burberry overcoats are 
famous the world over 
among well-turned-out men 
of affairs. 









Burberrys Gabardine 


THROW-COATS 


In the saddle—on the beach 

over hill and dale—along the 

smartest avenue in town. 

Always in good taste, always 
in good form. 





There are Burberry dealers in most _ of the 
larger cities in the United States and Canada. 
For the name of your nearest dealer write to 


our NewYork Wholesale Office, 1 4E.38thSt. 





By Appointment to 


BURBERRYS Ltd. 
of LONDON, ENGLAND 


HM. King George V 


advocacy and your very evident attitude of 
four years ago when you secretly opposed his 
nomination?. ... 

Finally, are you Wet like Senator Bingham, 
or Dry like Mr. Curtis, or both like Mr. 
Hoover? 

Louis M. JiccitTts 
Democratic National Committeeman 
from Mississippi 





Jackson, Miss. 


Sirs: 

the President is becom- 
ing more evident and is displeasing to many 
people. I think that the continuance of the 
useful place that you have made for yourselves 
will depend very largely upon your ability to 


Your animus against 


present the news without prejudice or bias... . 
R. H. Clark 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Sirs: 
Please cancel the subscription of H. Glenn 


Lewis when it expires 

We are disappointed in Time, 
the non-partisan periodical we had felt the 
need of, but one using its influence to lead our 
country into the jeopardy of leadership of a 
party pledged to the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment and whose hazardous policies might mean 
ruinat the present time... . 

Mrs. Harry T. Lewrs 


in that it is not 


Payette, Idaho 


Sirs: 

We certainly enjoy your clear and fool-proof 
accounts of the progress of the national election 
each week. I note that some people have accused 
you of being pro-Roosevelt, etc. What do they 
want you to do? Publish a garbled account 
of the trend of the times, and soft-pedal the 
fact that the country is on a great Democratic 
tidal wave? If you did that very thing you 
would destroy the very thing that makes Tray 
the one magazine that so many of us depend 
on for a real account of what has happened. A 
} very common remark these days is, “Let's wait 
and see what Time has to say about it.”. .. 

James HIGGENBOTTOM 
Fredricksburg, Va. 





Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Frank Hastings 
Plainville, Ind. 
The record of Senator James Eli 
(“Jim”) Watson of Indiana is as follows 
Born: Winchester, Ind., Nov. 2, 1864. 
Carecr: Son of a country lawyer, he was edu 
cated at DePauw University where he played 
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James Ett Watson 


“How can you stand behind a man wit 
St. Vitus’s dance?” 


baseball, got his A.B. in 1886. Admitted to tht 
Indiana bar next year, he began practice wit! 
his father. In 1892 he married Flora Mille 
who bore him three sons, one daughter. He r- 
moved to Rushville (pop. 5,700) in 1893 





Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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The introduction of the Marmon Sixteen, Series 1933, is one of the most notable events 
in years in the fine car field. This marks the inauguration of the new Marmon program 
dedicated to building only ultra-fine automobiles of the highest quality obtainable any- 


where in the world. The 1933 Marmon Sixteen is a full interpretation of that policy. 





Noteworthy refinements in style and comfort are combined with supreme mechanical 


Acme . 

excellence and advanced engineering . . . 200 horsepower, all-aluminum engine .. . 
nan ‘with : 

The greatest passenger car performance ever known... Wheelbase, 145 inches... 
ted to th 
ctice, wi Complete range of custom body styles at prices ranging from $4825 at the factory. 
pra = Muer 
“ty He re- 
in 1893 





ARMON 


Marmon Sixteen requires the services of approximately 300 skilled workmen in 27 different industries for a beviod of two full working days. 











The building of one 
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AND TELL YOUR THROAT 


Cod limes are here! 


"Pheve’s mo secret about OLD GOLD’S 
famous throat-ease. 


It’s finer tobacco quality . . . that’s all. 
Queen-leaf tobacco, from the heart of the 
stalk. Sun-ripened, domestic and Turkish 
tobacco. Aged and cured so it reaches 
you as free of impurities as the sunshine 


that grew it. 





Get this, folks: 
OLD GOLDS are FULL-W EIGHT 





... ot a cough in a carloa 
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where he has made his home ever since. Hi 
joined the Elks, made lodge speeches and friends 
drifted into politics. In 1894 he was first elected 
to the House of Representatives where with one 
interruption he served for a dozen years. He 
learned political strategy under Speaker Joseph 
Gurney (“Uncle Joe’) Cannon who made him 
a trusted henchman. In 1908 he stepped out of 
the House to be beaten for the Indiana governor. 
ship by Thomas Riley Marshall, later Demo. 
cratic vice president. Politically jobless, he 
reverted to law, became a lobbyist for the Amer. 
ican Manufacturers Association. In 1913 the 
House investigators of the A. M. A. lobby pub- 
licly flayed him for capitalizing on his personal 
Congressional contacts. Laughing off a scandal 
which would have buried a less brazen politician 
he wriggled into the Senate in 1916 when Indi 
ana’s Benjamin Shively suddenly died. Ther 
as an Old Guardsman he has served continuously 
since. Twice he defeated the late Thomas Tag. 
gart, Indiana’s Democratic boss, to’ hold his 
seat. For political support he has shrewdly rid- 
den every popular wind, from the Anti-Saloon 
League to the Ku Klux Klan which has blown 
over the Indiana electorate. A fixture at most 
G. O. P. national conventions since 1912, he 
passively hoped for the presidential nomination 
in 1920 and again in 1924, was Indiana's 
favorite son against Herbert Hoover in 1928, 

In Congress: Because they liked him per- 
sonally, Republican Senators in 1929 chose hit 
as their floor leader when Charles Curtis vacate 
that difficult job for the easier vice presidency 
But he led only a nominal party majority whic 
insurgent bolters repeatedly turned into a vot 
ing minority. Officially the President's spokes- 
man in the Senate, he has eaten many a break 
fast at the White House but rarely rises to de- 
fend Herbert Hoover from partisan attack 
Privately criticized for failing to back up his 
chief, he was once reported to have snorted 
“How can you stand behind a man with St 
Vitus’s dance?” A G. O. Politician to the cor 
he is forever busy with local matters—jobs for 
the faithful, greater use of Indiana limestone i 
public buildings, retention of the post office nam 
at Santa Claus, Ind. 

He voted for: Tariff (1922, 1930). Restrictive 
Immigration (1924), 15-cruiser bill (1928 
Equalization Fee (1928), Boulder Dam (1928 
Jones (“‘Five & Ten”) Act (1929), Reapportion- 
ment (1929), London Naval Treaty (1930 
Debt Moratorium (1931), R. F. C. (1932 
Labor’s Anti-injunction bill (1932), billion-dol- 
lar naval building bill (1932), Sales Tax (1932 
Revenue Act (1932). 

He voted against: Tax reduction (1924 
World Court (1926), Farm Board (102 
Muscle Shoals (1931), Beer (1932), Garner re 
lief bill (1932), Wartime income taxes (1932 
Bonus (1932). 

He has always voted Dry, now stands for 
Resubmission. He has. never been a heavy 
drinker. 

An anti-League isolationist, he opposes © 
operation with Europe, insists on arms cus 
before debt cuts. 

Legislative Hobby: “Pork” for Indiana 
tax & tariff measures. He learned Governn¢ 
finance on the House Ways & Means Committe 
has continued his education on the Senat 
Finance Committee. No famed bill bears his 
name, though he squired the Home Loan Ban! 
Act through the last session after it had be 
handed to him ready-made. As_ Republicat 
leader, his chief job has been to smother legis 
lation unwanted by the White House. Always 
partisan optimist, he declared about a year ag 
“T don’t think we need to worry about t! 
Treasury as long as Uncle Andy is at the helt 
As the Senate was passing the Hawley-Smovt 
Tariff in June 1930 he “deliberately” predict 
“This nation will be on the upgrade, financiall) 
economically and commercially within 30 day’ 
and within a year we shall have regained t! 
peak of prosperity.” 

He has long thin legs, a paunchy body. } | 
massive head set tight on heavy shoulders, sma | 
beady eyes behind pince-nez. His clothes a" 
correctly impressive. He keeps his shoes wt 
shined. From his Connecticut Avenue home } 
generally taxies to his Capitol office. His incom 
is far larger than his Senate salary. His politic 
motto is: “I always try to be good-natured 
and he generally succeeds. Informal, afiabl 
amusing, he is called “Jim” by friend & 10 
He is the Senate’s most inveterate handshak 
and backslapper. To a constituent who aw 
wardly remarks that “it’s pretty warm, 
jovially roars: “Soon’ll be hotter’n hell.” 
formal Senate speeches are blowsy spectacles | 
noise and buncombe in which he rotates his ari 
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These Booklets 
Give New Tax Costs 


on the transfer of estates by 


three different methods— 


each accomplishing the same end 


Estate taxes have been increased. There is a new gift 
tax. How much will it cost to transfer your own prop- 
erty today? 


A new series of booklets just published by Central 
Hanover gives comparative costs on the transfer of prop- 
erty today by three different methods which achieve sub- 
stantially the same result. They cover estates ranging in 
size from $250,000 to $10,000,000. 


For example: The transfer of a $500,000 average estate 
may cost $111,745, $69,349 or $52,725—according to 
the method selected. 


You will be interested in the application of these figures 
to the cost of transferring your own estate. A copy of 
the booklet covering estates of a size approximating 
your own will be gladly sent to you on request (use the 
coupon). ‘ 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 

















Estate of $250,000 
Estate of 5 500,000 
Estate of $750,000 
Estate of $1,000,000 
Estate of $ 2,000,000 
Estate of $5,000,000 
Estate of $10,000,000 
Central Hanover Bank a Trust Company, 
70 kroadway, N. Y 
Gentlemen 
Kindly send to me a copy of your new booklet 


entitled ““Compare the Costs of Transferring 
Your Estate By These Three Methods lam 


interested in the costs of transferring an estate 
of the size I have checked, under the new 
tax laws 

Name 


Please Print 
Address 
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A pleasant dinner—an enjoyable 
show—and now for the grand finale! 
The liveliness demanded when hours 
grow small can be provided only by 
super-sparkling White Rock—the 
thirst cutting, energy giving beverage. 
Order White Rock when you are step- 
ping out—serve White Rock when 
your friends step in! When ginger 
ale is in order, make it White Rock 
Pale Dry, the only ginger ale made 
with White Rock Mineral Water. 


furiously, shakes his great head, bounces up 
down on his spindly legs. In private conversa. J 
tion he is racy and realistic, profane and pointed, | 
Woodrow Wilson used to guifaw at his trivi 
witticisms. Insensitive to any form of criticisy 
he was caught last year buying stock in a suga 
| company from a tariff lobbyist, payment being 
| made by an unsecured, unendorsed non-intens § 
bearing note. He wisecracked: ‘The stock’s no | 
good and my note’s no good, so the score j 
o-to-o, with no hits, no runs, two errors—m 
taking their stock, their taking my note.” 
Outside Congress: His only diversion asid 
from politics, is big league baseball games {i 
which he has begged off going to the Presidents 


Rapidan camp. His sporting companion 
usually Mississippi’s Senator Harrison, pis 
bitterest Democratic critic. } 


This year he is in the fight of his politic 
life to keep his Senate seat. Indiana is deep 
affected by anti-Republican sentiment. Frederick 
Van Nuys, his Democratic opponent, is harpir 
on his long arid unsavory record. He has car 
paigned strenuously, even to the point of collaps- 
ing on the stump (Time, Sept. 26). His favorit 
laugh-getter: “Talk about the Democrats ry 
ning this country! Why, it’s all we Republicar 
can handle.” Too long a yes-man to friends } 
he is being plagued by broken promises. A 
Crawfordsville his henchmen backed him w 
against a brick wall and angrily shook the 
fists in his face over promised jobs they nev 
got. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: A 
veteran legislator lacking the national outlo 
of statesmanship; a party leader without si 
ficient followers to make a party record: a stan 
pat conservative typilying a passing era o 
cconomic thought; a consummate _ politicia 
tricky and at times treacherous who somehow has 
unburnt through scandal after scandal: 
‘lovable old humbug” (in the words of the pres 
gallery) who is threatened with political extine- 
tion Nov. 8.—Ed. 





come 


Simple Song 

= ' 

May I suggest that you give your readers 

| correspondents opportunity to cheer up by 

inging this simple song and voting Nov. 8: 
DON'T ROCK THE BOAT 

Don’t rock the boat, voters, don’t rock the boat, 

Stick to the Ship of State that keeps us afl 

Hoover is Captain, we are with him with our vot 


im 





ieee shall win together and we 
Wow i rock the boat. 
(Sing this to the good old Tune “Pull for tl 
| Shore ) 
Ancus Hrpparp 
Chicago, IIL. 
| ——6 





\s a reader of Time and a listener to “T 
March of Time,” I have knowledge of the sus- 
gestion that the present need is a soul-stirri 
poem, 

I think, though, that the enclosed poe 
composed by the principal of our Negro scho 
at Sipsey mine and which reflects improve 
wages with ability to “eat higher up on t 
hog,” will have a more direct appeal to th 
Forgotten Man. 

As every Southerner knows. 
is the cheapest cut from the hog, 


“white meat 
without eve 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: Join S. Martin. me 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S$, Gols 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributor 





Balliett Ir 
Mary I 
W. I 


Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J 
F. Busch. Washington Dodge II, 
Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, David 








Ir. E. D. Kennedy, Peter Mathew | 
Matthews, Frank Norris, Ralph D. 

Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwi 
Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 


Correspondence pertaining to editorial conte! 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Yo 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. § 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00: C nada, $8 

Changes of address: Two wee ks notice 
quired for change of address. When ordering 
change, please give both the new address and t 








old address. 

Address all correspondence rega g subs¢ 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, te the ‘ 
lation Manager, 330 Fast 22nd Street, Cm : 
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BBARD 
- to “T 
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ed poe 
ro sche ee ve . P P . . . . 
improve When the test comes, different qualities of strength progressive. With its allied companies it offers every 
p on th 
al to. th and courage stand out. form of insurance to meet every modern need, to com- 
“ ae Back of the policies of the Hartford one finds a pletely protect your home and your business against 
rout even 
strong, stable company that has met its every obliga- financial loss or disaster. And this broad program of 
eee 
tion for more than 122 years... a company that has insurance is yours, through a Hartford agent in your 
weathered successfully five wars, seven panics, and all vicinity—as near you as your telephone. Call him to- 
conflagrations. Of such stuff is the Hartford made... on day.* Ask him to show you exactly how you stand in 
such you may depend at all times, under all conditions. this matter of protection—what the Hartford can do 
Not only is the Hartford old and strong, but it is for your security and safety. 
} * If you do not know the name of the Hartford agent look under “Hartford” in your tele- 
phone book. If he isn’t listed, write the Hartford Vire Insurance Company, Hartford Conn. "ae 





THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ida, 
notice ! 


<<! AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


x subset 
the Cure WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


i 0, 1 


Copr., 19 
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“MULTUM IN PARVO” 


“La Corona moves 





October 31, 


Havana Prices in the U.S. A. 


Gn. things spring from small beginnings 
—‘'La Corona moves!’’ The finest cigar fac- 
tory in all the world, heretofore located in Cuba, 
has moved to the United States! Apparently not 
a great event, but one that has caused more talk, 
more discussion among the cigar trade and 


among consumers of fine cigars, than anything 
since the World War. 


Why did La Corona move? While Cuba stands 
supreme in growing the world’s finest leaf, it is 
a country in which manufacture at present is un- 
controlled—where the policies of a manufacturer 
are, to a greater or less degree, dictated by the 
demands of the moment. The United States im- 
poses an import duty on cigars—an import duty 
at exceedingly high rates. So La Corona moves. 
The customs-bonded La Corona factory today in 
Trenton, N. J., with automatic control of at- 
mospheric conditions, is producing La Corona 
and other cigars in an ideal climate, scientifically 
created, with skilled labor, supervised by Cuban 
experts who have made these fine cigars for the 


better part of their lives, with the result that 


SOLD THROUGH SELECTED DEALERS 


La Corona is sold through carefully appointed shops. There 
is a dealer near your home or office. He may be identified 
by this seal of the International Cigar Brands. This seal 
is your assurance that he will maintain an assortment of 
sizes, kept in proper condition. He is a dealer worthy of 


your patronage, and of La Corona Cigars. 


2, Henry Clay and Bock & Co., Ltd. 





cigars produced under the new conditions are 
even superior to the cigars that we have hereto- 
fore produced in Cuba, and which were then 


recognized as the world’s finest. 


The workmanship, the uniformity, the more ac- 
curate leaf selection, will be apparent to you, 
the discriminating smoker— AND — because of 
the differential in duty, we are enabled to pass 
on to the consumer of fine cigars a saving that is 
almost beyond belief. As an example: La Corona 
Corona, the pre-eminent cigar in all the world, 
that formerly retailed in the United States at 60c 
each, will, under the new conditions of modern 
manufacture, be priced at $1.00 for 3. Prices on 


other sizes are correspondingly lowered. 


Is it any wonder that the public is interested in 
the fact that “La Corona moves?” —*"“Multum 


in Parvo!” 

& * e 
*P.S. And, in England, along Bond Street, in the Clubs, 
the same discussion is in process. There, too, the fact 
that La Corona moves has conferred definite benefit 


upon the smoker of fine cigars. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


“T have not in 15 years since I entered 
public service had a dime’s interest out- 
side the United States of any kind, in- 
cluding oil,” President Hoover last week 
telegraphed G. O. Partisans in Southern 
California. They had complained that 
Democrats were circulating stories to the 
effect that President Hoover had large 
foreign oil holdings which made him un- 
sympathetic to an oil tariff. The Presi- 
dent added that he did not believe an oil 
duty could have been voted into the 1932 
Revenue Act without his support. 

@ Last week the Indiana Anti-Saloon 
League endorsed President Hoover for re- 
election. 

@ When President Hoover went to Des 
Moines early this month, he received 
aboard his special train Mrs, Mollie Brown 
Carran of West Branch who was widely 
publicized as his first school teacher 
(Tre, Oct. 17). Mrs. Carran promptly 
rejected the “first” claim, explained that 
she was only the first teacher her pupil, 
aged 10, could remember before he went 
West. She named Mrs. Elizabeth Chand- 
ler Sunier of Iowa City as the person who 
started Herbert Hoover’s education. In- 
terviewed last week, Mrs. Sunier declared: 
“Did I think Bertie would be President? 
Of course I didn’t and I wish they wouldn’t 
call him Herb. . There was none of 
this first day crying for him. No, sir! I 
remember I thought he was unusually 


cute. He never looked at me that he 
didn't smile. Was Bertie particularly 
bright? No, he wasn’t but he paid such 


close attention.” 

@ President Hoover received at the 
White House Dr. Kung Hsiang-hsi, mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the 
Chinese National Government. Other 
callers of the week: Dr. Ernst Benedikt, 
editor of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 
James H. Rand Jr. (Remington Rand 
(o.), Edmund Ezra Day and Professor 
John Henry Williams, experts preparing 
Jor the World Economic Conference. 


REPUBLICANS 

Scare Strategy 

€ Last week the following bulletin was 
broadcast to all Ford Motor Co. employes 
throughout the land: 

_ “The Ford Motor Co. is not interested 
In partisan politics. We do not seek to 
control any man’s vote. We feel, how- 
ever, that the coming election is so im- 
portant to industry and employment that 
our employees should know our views. 
President Hoover has overcome the forces 
that almost destroyed industry and em- 
ployment. To prevent times from getting 


worse and to help them to get better 
President Hoover must be elected.” 
@ From the offices of the Pennsylvania 
R. R., President William Wallace Atter- 
bury issued the following statement: 
“The Pennsylvania R. R. has over 250,- 
ooo stockholders 115,000 employes. 
I feel a personal responsibility to each in- 
dividual. The sources of their livelihood 
are at stake. ... Mr.- Hoover is in no 
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“We do not seck to control any man’s 
vote. We feel, however ds 


way responsible for the chaotic economic 
condition of the world. ... We = are 
slowly but surely recovering: . . . All of 
our employes are of course at liberty to 
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vote as they think best. So far as I am 
concerned I expect to vote for Mr. Hoover 
and to work for his re-election. I believe 
that result to be in the best interest of the 
country.” 

@ Democratic national headquarters re- 
ceived a telegram from Virgil E. Rogers, 
local Ohio committeeman at Akron: 
“Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone Rub- 
ber companies carrying on campaign of 
intimidation among workers in effort to 
secure votes for Hoover. All chain stores, 
including Acme Cash Stores which operate 
chain of 129 stores, passing word down the 
line to their employes to vote for Hoover.” 
@ Robert Hendry Lucas, Republican ex- 
ecutive committee chairman, told Presi- 
dent Hoover: “The encourage- 
ment we've had recently is the way busi- 
ness men are advising their 
clients and employes to think seriously 
before they vote for a change.” 

@ Louis Seibold. Hearst newshawk, re- 
ported New England mill and_ factory 
owners were “applying the screws’ to 
their employes to vote for 
Hoover. 

Against this apparently concerted wave 
of warnings, a thunderstorm of Demo- 
cratic protest immediately broke. At In- 
dianapolis Governor Roosevelt flayed “‘or- 
ganized and ruthless propaganda of 
eleventh-hour political desperation which 
dangles the old ghost of panic before our 
eves.” Democratic Chairman Farley 
called it the Republicans’ “last franti 
move,” predicted that the mass of voters 
would actually resent such “last-minute 
threats or intimidations.” He recalled Mr. 
Ford’s denunciation of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff, pointed to the Ford plants set up 


greatest 


customers 


President 





abroad to evade that law's “penalties 
Other Democratic roars: “Essence of 
cruelty appeal to fear . . . coercion 
at its worst meanest weapo! 
bugaboo unsportsmanlike !” 


Goodyear, Goodrich and _ Firestone 
promptly denied the Rogers telegram— 
denials supported by prominent 
Akron Democrats who pointed out the 
rubber companies had posted no bulletins, 
made no statements to influence votes 
Harvey Samuel Firestone Sr., good Hoover 
friend, upbraided Chairman Farley for 
trying to “intimidate business men and 
keep them from expressing their views on 
political matters.” Mr. Ford 
the attacks upon him, commented: ‘Peo- 
ple will drive automobiles just the 
with either a Hoover or a Roosevelt in 
the White House. We believe, however 
they'll drive more with Hoover still on 
the job.” 


three 


uneasy aft 


same 


In Boston Democratic Mayor Curley warned 
city workers that a Hoover victors 
a cut in the municipal payroll. 
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Speech No. 3 

Across the hilly shoulders of Charles- 
ton, W. Va. was draped a grey shawl of 
early morning mist. From his Chesa- 
peake & Ohio special President Hoover 
crossed to a stadium near the station. 
There a sleepy-eyed crowd, many school 
children, heard him tell how Charleston’s 
chemical industry had waxed fat and 
strong behind the protecting bulwark of 
the Republican tariff. A lusty cheer rolled 
out when the President recalled that he, 
too, had once worked with pick & shovel 
in a mine. 

Hoover on Harding. “This is my 
fourth visit to Marion,” declared Presi- 
dent Hoover during a two-minute stop at 
the home of the late Warren Gamaliel 
Harding. “I visited it in 1920 when your 
fellow-citizen was Republican candidate 
for President. I visited it again when we 
buried him, a man broken in the service 
of his country. I visited it again to dedi- 
cate the memorial you erected to his mem- 
ory. There is no occasion for me to extol 
his great qualities of geniality, of friend- 
ship and devotion to his country .. . to 
go into the sad disloyalties to him which 
crushed his spirit and brought humiliation 
to the American people.” 

At each of the 14 stops between Wash- 
ington and Detroit President Hoover reso- 
lutely acted out his réle of hearty cam- 
paigner. 

Bitter Boos. When the Hoover special 
drew into hungry Detroit a raucous, dis- 
respectful din arose from 500 out-of- 
workers, Bonuseers, Communists and dis- 
gruntled citizens massed about the sta- 
tion. For 25 minutes the President stuck 
to the safety of his private car. When he 
finally emerged, he got a bitter booing. 
Before his eyes waggled placards: “We 
Want Bonus,” “Down With Hoover.” 
“Hoover—Boloney & Apple Sauce.” Dur- 
ing the 20-minute drive to the Olympic 
Arena he was jeered and derided by side- 
walk throngs. Inside the hall he was 
among 20,000 friends yelling and stamp- 
ing their welcome. On the platform with 
him were Henry Ford, Governor Brucker, 
Senators Couzens and Vandenberg, Post- 
master General Brown, Secretary of 
Commerce Chapin. 

The President’s Detroit speech was his 
long and familiar recital of his battles 
with Depression. As at Des Moines and 
Cleveland, he made the Democratic House 
and its legislative record his principal tar- 
get. 

Ten Stars. As proof of an economic 
upturn, President Hoover cited ten stars 
in the murk since the Depression’s low: 
1) return from abroad of $300,000.000 in 


gold; 2) return of $250.000,000 in cur- 
rency from domestic hoarding; 3) 20% 


increase in bond values; 4) 10% increase 
in manufacturing production; 5) increased 
building contracts; 6) a jump in weekly 
car loading from 490,000 to 650,000; 7) 
22% increase in foreign trade: 8) im- 
proved agricultural prices (“though they 
are still hideously low”) ; 9) “bank failures 
have almost ceased”; 10) increased manu- 
facturing employment. 

By Name. At Detroit President Hoover 


made campaign history by mentioning his 
Democratic opponent by name for the 
first time. He read a letter from Governor 
Roosevelt to one Lowe Shearon, a Man- 
hattan “forgotten man,” which he said 
had been widely circulated among the job- 
less. The letter: “I believe in the inherent 
right of every citizen to employment at a 
living wage and I pledge my support to 
whatever measures I may deem necessary 
for inaugurating self-liquidating 
works . . . to provide employment for all 
surplus labor at all times.” Hotly the 
President declared: 

“This letter was published . . . with 
the statement quoted from Governor 
Roosevelt, that it was substantially cor- 
rect... . It is a hope held out to the 
10,000,000 men and women now unem- 
ployed and suffering that they will be given 
jobs by the Government. It is a promise 
no government could fulfill. It is utterly 
wrong to delude suffering men and women 
with such assurances. ... There are a 
score of reasons why this whole plan is 
fantastic. . . . I ask you whether or not 
such frivolous promises and dreams should 
be held out to suffering unemployed peo- 
ple. Is this the ‘New Deal’?” 

A highly esoteric argument on govern- 
ment finance developed when President 
Hoover warmly retorted to Governor 
Roosevelt's Pittsburgh address (see p. 12). 
The Democratic nominee had charged 
that from 1927 to 1931 the Republicans 
had upped the Federal budget a billion 
dollars which, if elected, he promised to 
eliminate. President Hoover replied that 
this increase was all for emergency relief, 
that the ordinary expenses of government 
had already been sharply curtailed. 

The only way Governor Roosevelt could 
start to make good his promise to cut 
expenses by a billion, his Republican op- 
ponent strangely suggested. would be to 
abandon half the light-houses along the 
coast, turn half the Federal prisoners 
loose on the public. 

Aglow with satisfaction President 
Hoover returned to the station. There 
Henry Ford’s private car (“Fairlane”) 
was cut into the presidential special just 
ahead of the Hoover car. On the journey 
back to Washington where he and his 
wife were White House guests, Mr. Ford 
urged the President to extend his cam- 
paign, speak this week in Chicago and 
Indianapolis, go to California if neces- 
sary. Back in Washington, President 
Hoover made good his tariff talk by in- 
structing the Tariff Commission to re- 
investigate, in view of depreciated curren- 
cies in 30 foreign nations, the import 
duties on 16 commodities produced in 30 
states. Meanwhile he fell to work on his 
Oct. 31 speech for Manhattan’s Madison 
Square Garden. 
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Price of a Bounce 


Dr. Joseph Irwin France. onetime Re- 
publican Senator from Maryland, last 
week reported that he spent $36.731 in 
his attempt to win the G. O. Presidential 
nomination at last June’s Chicago con- 
vention, from which he was firmly 


bounced. 


DEMOCRATS 


Portents & Prophecies 
(See front cover) 


One midday last week a maple-&-aluni. | 


num elevator shot half a dozen well-known 
Democrats up to the 21st floor of Man. 
hattan’s Empire State Building. They 
stepped out into the comfortable quarters 


of the Empire State Club, were bowed into | 


a private dining room overlooking 34th 
Street. Ranged around the luncheon table 


were James Aloysius Farley, the bald, boy. | 


ish chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee; Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia's 
energetic little aristocrat; Charles Michel. 
son, the party’s elderly, tousle-headed 
pressagent; Frank Walker, the commit- 
tee’s treasurer; Arthur O’Brien, head. 
quarters worker—and John Jacob Raskob, 

As the food came & went, small Mr 
Raskob thoughtfully eyed large Mr. Far- 


ley across the table. Four years ago Mr. | 
Raskob had been where Mr. Farley was 


now, just rounding out a campaign to elect 
a Democratic President. In honest expec- 


tation of a Brown Derby victory Chair. | 


man Raskob had piled up a huge party 
deficit. After defeat he had refused to 
let his machine go to rusty scrap as was 
the Democratic custom between elections 
Basing his organization at Washington 
financing it largely out of his own pocket 
he and Jouett Shouse had opened a drum- 
fire on the Republicans which helped the 
Democrats win the House in 1930. When 
the spring of 1932 came, the party was 
$120,000 in Mr. Raskob’s debt, but its 
national machine was intact. 

Then had come the Chicago convention 
Mr. Raskob had been shoved to one site 
as this good-natured, smiling man now 
sitting across the table from him strod 
out on the Democratic stage, captured the 
convention, nominated his man for Presi- 
dent, took over the national chairmanship 
scrapped the fine Raskob machine and set 
his own running as the official party organ- 
ization. These events had left Mr. Raskol 
not bitter—John Raskob is a sportsmat 
—but chagrinned, dismayed, hurt. Since 
June he had kept his distance from Chait- 
man Farley and the Roosevelt bandwagon. 

Money & More. When the meal was 
almost over and during a lull in Jim Far 
ley’s hearty story-telling, Mr. Raskob 
reached in his pocket and pulled out an 
oblong piece of paper. This he passed to 
the national chairman whose pale blue 
eyes blinked in happy surprise as they fell 
upon it. It was a check for $25,000—Mr 
Raskob’s personal contribution to the 
campaign of Franklin Delano Roosevel 
Chairman Farley wrung Mr. Raskob’ 
hand, gushed his gratitude. The party 
certainly needed the money but the Ras 
kob check meant more than money. It 
signified the return of financial support 4 
important to the party as the popular sup 
port (estimated: 1,000,000 votes) «ign 
fied by Al Smith’s return. With his am 
slung across the slight Raskob shoulders 
Chairman Farley confided: “We're running 
the cheapest winning campaign in history.” 

Good Job. That his campaign, unlike 
Mr. Raskob’s, was really going to wi 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





Chairman Farley had no doubt at all. That 
victory he expected to crown two years 
of the most intensive work he had done 
in his 44 active years. Observers were 
agreed that, to date, he had done a bang- 
up, an amazing job. Starting out as an 
unknown quantity he had developed into 
an alert, shrewd, aggressive national poli- 
tician. His genial personality had colored 
the entire Democratic campaign, his 
boundless vitality had supplied most of its 
motive power. 


After the Chicago conventions Chair- 
man Farley started his drive toward the 
White House with a rush, got a running 
head start on the Republicans. President 
Hoover had hardly accepted his renomina- 
tion in mid-August before Governor 
Roosevelt was militantly stumping Ohio. 
While Everett Sanders, the G. O. P. Na- 
tional Chairman, was still muddling around 
with organization plans in Chicago, Demo- 
crats were sweeping the September elec- 
tions in Maine. By the time President 
Hoover had made his first campaign speech 
in Des Moines, Governor Roosevelt was 
back in Albany from an 8,o00-mi. swing 
to the Pacific Coast. 

“Aren’t We All?” Party peace was the 
only thought in Chairman Farley’s mind 
as he stepped off his Chicago train in Man- 
hattan July 4. He went straight to Tam- 
many Hall (of which he is a member) for 
its Independence Day celebration. Friends 
warned him the Tiger was still in a fury 
at Al Smith’s convention defeat but Jim 
Farley barged boldly in. At sight of him 
the crowd booed angrily. He marched to 
the rostrum, seized Al Smith’s hand, 
pumped it hard. Asked he: ‘“‘Aren’t we all 
Democrats?” Boos changed to assenting 
cheers. 

Thereafter Jim Farley visited Frank 
Hague, New Jersey’s boss and the Smith 
floor leader at Chicago, coaxed him into 
line. The warm Farley smile also thawed 
out Massachusetts’ icy Governor Ely, 
Smith’s nominator at the convention. Be- 
tween times the industrious national 
chairman set up party headquarters in 
Manhattan, turned local campaign control 
over to individual States, wheedled money 
out of balky contributors, collected a 
sturdy force of leather-lung stumpsters 
and deployed them about the country, 
made speeches himself, accompanied Gov- 
emor Roosevelt on part of his Western 
trip, lined up the support of Republican 
insurgents like Senators Norris, La Fol- 
lette, Johnson and Cutting, and otherwise 
greased, gassed, sparked and sped the 
Roosevelt bandwagon. 


For the biggest factors in the Demo- 
cratic campaign, however, Chairman Far- 
ley neither deserved nor took credit 
Hard times and desire for a change. of 
administration as well as Prohibition. were 
Acts of God working through unreachable 
millions of men. It took no towering 
genius, only energy and patience, to har- 
ness a national grouch and let it pull the 
candidate’s cause toward victory. 

24% to 1. Aside from his own self- 
confidence Chairman Farley found plenty 
‘o encourage him in the signs of the times 


st week. In Wall Street. where his 


candidate was unpopular, betting odds fa- 
vored Roosevelt’s election 24-to-1. All ex- 
cept the most biased Republican news- 
hawks touring the country reported evi- 
dences of a strong anti-Hoover tide still 
running. Even so ardent a claimer as 
Robert Lucas, “brains” of the G. O. P. 
headquarters at Chicago, last week re- 
ported to President Hoover that only 270 
electoral votes—a majority of four—were 
in sight for his re-election. 

Polls & Partisans. Dry fodder to Re- 
publicans, but to Jim Farley and the Dem- 
ocratic donkey a feast, were the presi- 
dential straw votes conducted by The Lit- 
erary Digest and the Hearst-papers. Every 
four years since 1920 the Digest’s poll 
has successfully predicted the outcome 
with never more than a 5% error in the 


total vote. Each time the victorious 











ENDURING DEMOCRATS 


1,000,000 votes : $25,000. 

G. O. P. accepted the poll at full value, 
hailed it as accurate, authoritative. This 
year the Digest’s canvass of some 20 mil- 
lion citizens points strongly to a Demo- 
cratic sweep. Last week the vote stood 
1,095,274 for Hoover, 1,648,237 for 
Roosevelt who was carrying 41 States (see 
map p. 13). The Hearst poll, smaller but 
in the past even more accurate, confirmed 
this drift against President Hoover, gave 
him 181 electoral votes to 350 for his op- 
ponent. G. O. Partisans turned savagely 
on their erstwhile weathervane, insisted 
the Digest’s returns were unreliable, mean- 
ingless. Their strongest claim was that 
the ballots had been cast before the Re- 
publican campaign really began, that since 
then a surge to Hoover unreflected in the 
totals was taking place. Chairman San- 
ders in his effort to belittle the Digest’s 
forecast fell into factual error when he 
declared the magazine, polling the nation 
in 1916, had prophesied Hughes’s election 
William Seaver Woods. Digest editor, 
tartly pointed out that Mr. Sanders was 
“dreaming,” that that year the magazine 
had polled only 30,000 persons in five 


States, accurately predicted the outcome 
in four, made no national forecast. 

Clouds. In the shining sky at Demo- 
cratic headquarters in Manhattan’s Bilt- 
more Hotel, there were still a few dark 
clouds. Lowest and blackest was the 
money cloud. With a deficit hanging over, 
Democratic credit was none too good. 
Twenty-five-thousand-dollar contributions 
like Mr. Raskob’s and Vincent Astor’s 
were few & far between. The idea of 
small gifts from “forgotten men” had not 
proved a success. One week lately it was 
all headquarters could do to meet its 
$5,000 payroll. The campaign was largely 
being financed on more borrowed money 
and the hope of victory. Republican head- 
quarters last week boasted that its cam- 
paign -cash collections had reached the 
million-dollar mark, 

Chairman Farley was also concerned 
over what he thought was a united effort 
by Republican industrialists to “intimi- 
date” their workers into voting the 
Hoover ticket. Last week he loudly flayed 
this “appeal to fear” (see p. 9). Mean- 
while the Hoover campaign had grown 
more aggressive, producing an indefinite 
groundswell among doubtful voters in the 
President’s direction (see p. 10). Al Smith, 
troubled with a sore throat, was slow 
getting into his old-time action. An 
historic fact: there are 7,000,000 more Re- 
publicans than Democrats in the U. S. 


Farley Forecasts. But this is the cheer- 
ing season for national campaign mana- 
gers and Chairman Farley likes to cheer. 
He refused to concede a single State to 
the G. O. P. Other predictions: “Gover- 
nor Roosevelt will positively carry New 
York. Only the Lord himself can change 
that prospect.” 

Elk on Tour. Jim Farley became a 
Roosevelt-for-President man the day after 
his man had been re-elected Governor of 
New York in 1930 by a record-breaking 
majority. He was then chairman of the 
New York State Democratic Committee, 
a position into which he had been eased 
because he was “everybody’s friend” 
rather than because he had shown any 
aptitude for party management. He is a 
Red Man, an Eagle, a Knight of Colum- 
bus. More important. he is an Elk. As 
the Bull Moose symbolized the insurgency 
of the late great Theodore Roosevelt in 
1912, so might the Elk become the em- 
blem of the fifth cousin’s candidacy in 
1932 

One early summer evening in 1931 Jim 
Farley dined with “Frank”? Roosevelt in 
Manhattan, told him he was leaving next 
day for an Elk’s convention at Seattle, 
that he was going to sound out the coun- 
try on New York’s presidential possibili- 
ties. Those were the days when people 
were pondering Owen D. Young and a re- 
run for Al Smith. Governor Roosevelt 
agreed to abide by Farley’s soundings. In 
19 days Jim Farley covered 20 States 
He offered all-comers three candidates— 
Smith, Young, Roosevelt. Everyone, it 
seemed, favored Roosevelt. When this 
fact was reported to the intensely am- 
bitious Governor, the White House drive 
began in earnest. Jim Farley became a 
Roosevelt salesman, selling his candidacy 


just as he had sold gypsum for 15 years. 
He covered 30,000 miles, Says he: 

“My line seemed to go over pretty 
well, if I do say it myself. People seemed 
to think I meant every word I said. Such 
sleep as I got was snatched on trains. 
When I got back I wrote to some man in 
every town I had visited and asked him 
to send me a complete list of every man 
and woman I had met. There were some 
six or seven thousand names on the list. I 
sat down and wrote [dictated] a personal 
letter to every one of them.” 

“Hello Jim!’ The Farley correspond- 
ence, signed in green ink, is fabulous. At 
headquarters he turns out an average of 
100 letters per day. Most of them are 
political sales screeds each with a personal 
flavor. No one is obscure enough for Jim 
Farley to ignore by mail. 

Wherever he went, he looked up brother 
Elks, used them to help make other con- 
tacts. “Hello, Bill!” is the usual Elk cry 
of greeting to an Elk one does not know. 
This became “Hello, Jim!” in the hotel 
lobbies Farley entered. With his fat paw 
he slapped tens of thousands of backs. A 
shrewd judge of men, he lined up impor- 
tant Democrats for his salesmen well in 
advance, went back to their State con- 
ventions to make sure of delivery in the 
form of pledged delegates to the national 
convention. He spent his own money, en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. He made no deals 
because his candidate never authorized 
him to. After he got the bandwagon roll- 
ing he loudly and airily began predicting 
Roosevelt's nomination on the first ballot. 

Job at Home. Democrat Farley was 
born in Republican Stony Point, N. Y. 
across the Hudson River from Governor 
Roosevelt's Hyde Park. His mother kept 
a grocery store. He played baseball. got 
himself elected town clerk. Joining Tam- 
many, he used it as a model for political 
organization in Rockland County. He 
helped steer Al Smith back into the gov- 
ernorship in 1922, was himself elected to 
the State Assembly. There he helped re- 
peal the State Prohibition enforcement law 
by one vote. and that vote cost him his 
seat from his Dry district. Governor 
Smith made him chairman of the State 
Boxing Commission which position he still 
holds (salary: $oo). All he gets out of it 
are fight passes for his friends. He barred 
the Dempsey-Tunney fight from New 
York because Dempsey, as champion, re- 
fused to accept the challenge of Negro 
Harry Wills. 

Tall (6 ft. 23 in.), heavy (215 lb.) he 
boasts: “‘There’s hardly an ounce of fat 
on me.” No smoker, no drinker, he is a 
prodigious gum-chewer—several packs per 
day. Happily married to Elizabeth Finne- 
gan who bore him two daughters. one son, 
his home is at Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Most campaign managers whose candi- 
dates get elected to the Presidency are 
offered a place in the new Cabinet. usually 
as Postmaster General. Manager Farley’s 
friends doubt if. in the event of a Roose- 
velt victory. he would take such a port- 
folio. Like many another politician who 
knows the profits to be made out of con- 
tracting. he has a sand & gravel business at 
home. 
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“Now We'll Go After Them” 
At a Tammany Hall rally last week 
Alfred Emanuel Smith first pronounced in 


public the names of the national Demo- 
cratic ticket, promising the “loyalty and 


devotion” of New York’s “great Demo- 
cratic organization ... in favor of the 
election of Roosevelt and Garner.” Few 


days later Citizen Smith again mentioned 
Roosevelt & Garner, briefly as possible and 
at the very end of a long speech delivered 
in Newark chiefly to help out Boss Frank 
Hague whose New Jersey votes stood by 
him at the Chicago convention. Stumpster 
Smith began by expressing his regret that 
he could not speak in Connecticut for 
Candidate Cross, in Illinois for Candidate 
Horner. Then when Smith shouted in 
oldtime style, “Now we'll go after them,” 
the cheering, laughing crowd knew what to 
expect. They got it. Out of four years 
of bitterness came raucous, fist-smashing 
denunciations of bigotry and Ku-Kluxery, 
a long tirade against that almost forgotten 
woman Mrs, Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
plenty of “What happened? . . . Let’s 
take a look. . . . Let us go back. a 
An Al Smith occasion and an Al Smith 
speech in less than his most thoughtful 
vein, it accomplished one thing for his 
party: claiming credit for the Democratic 
wet plank, he placed it squarely against 
the Republican wet-&-dry one, left the 
way open for Governor Roosevelt, at 
Baltimore, to carry on. 


ee 


“Look, Listen & Learn ” 


Putting on what he called his “fighting 
clothes” (dark grey sack suit), Governor 
Roosevelt last week traveled far, spoke 
often on his second campaign trip to 
“look, listen and learn.” His itinerary was 
a triangle from Albany to St. Louis to At- 
lanta to New York. Because more than 
half of the territory he covered was al- 
ready conceded to him by Republicans, 
some of his advisers viewed the long jour- 
ney as wasted campaign effort. His 
speeches were of less political importance 
than the enormous crowds he drew every- 
where, the noisy enthusiasm his presence 
kindled. Nothing could serve better to 
rebut Republican whispers that he is a 
sickly cripple than his public exhibition of 
robust vitality. 

Before leaving New York State Gover- 
nor Roosevelt made two local speeches for 
the election of Democrat Herbert Henry 
Lehman as his Albany successor. A new 
Roosevelt idea: “I don’t want to regard 
Governors of the 48 States as strange 
people. I am going to ask them to come 
to Washington and sit around the table. 
.. . I'd like to know I can call up Albany 
on the long distance. telephone and say, 
‘Hello, Herbert. I wish you’d run down 
to the White House and have supper. I've 
got a lot of problems common to the Fed- 
eral Government and New York Id like 
to talk over with you.’ ” Governor Roose- 
velt appealed for the election of other 
Democratic Governors whom he could 
summon to the White House by telephone. 

A sidetrip took him to Wheeling. Adept 
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at baby-kissing, he was holding a 2-year- 
old on his lap when a coal miner, carry- 
ing pick, lamp and dinner pail approached, 
“Is this your little girl?” asked the Gover. 


nor. Replied the miner: “Me? I ain‘ 
got nuthin’.” “You seem to have a job,” 
joked the Democratic nominee. Replied 


the miner: “Work six days—six dollars, 
What de hell!” 

At Pittsburgh Governor Roosevelt 
flayed President Hoover for fiscal mis. 
management and extravagance, declared 
against the Soldier Bonus so long as the 
Treasury is in the red, pointed to a beer 
tax asa budget-balancer. He promised to 
even up income and outgo, except when 
“starvation and dire need make necessary 
the appropriation of additional itunds 
which would keep the budget out of bal- 
ance.” A new Roosevelt idea: “Before 
any man enters my Cabinet he must give 
me a pledge of absolute loyalty on 
economy and complete co-operation on re- 
organization in his department.” 


The Roosevelt special got lost in Ohio 
was unexpectedly routed through Cincin- 
nati instead of by another line along which 
thousands were waiting to greet the Gov- 
ernor At Indianapolis 100.000 people 
packed Monument Circle to hear and see 
the Democratic nominee on a hotel bal- 
cony. Cried he: “This is not a campaign 
but a crusade!” G. O. Partisans looked 
on glumly while the crowd roared. To 
wellwishers with outstretched hands the 
Governor boasted: “I like to shake hands 
and I can do it without hurting my 
hands.” A Roosevelt caller: Indiana’s 
Republican Governor Leslie. 

At Springfield, Ill. long-legged Republi- 
can Governor Emmerson was on hand to 
greet the Democratic Governor of New 


York, conduct him to Lincoln’s Tomb 
within which he refused to be _ photo- 
graphed. At the Arsenal he was intro- 


duced with many another Democratic 
candidate for office including one John P 
(“Cotton”) Cox. running for coroner 
Declared Governor Roosevelt: “I'm in- 
terested that the greatest applause came 
for the candidate for coroner. That seems 
to indicate that you expect many obse- 
quies.” He promised a “definite plan tor 
the refinancing of farm mortgages.” 


“We want beer!” yelled St. Louis 
crowds. Governor Roosevelt promised it 
to them. He flayed the Republicans for 


their scare campaign (see p. 9), mocked 
their methods as “an old-fashioned melo- 
dramatic campaign with stage propertits 
patented by Mark Hanna and Matt (Quay 
that for years had been lving dust-covered 
in the attic of American politics.” 

At Louisville, where Repubjican Mayor 
Harrison turned out with 30,000 Demo- 
crats to greet him, he blamed the Depres- 
sion on Republican practices. ridiculed the 
Hoover claim that it came from overseas 
Knoxville made its mountains echo with 
cheers while Atlanta. unaccustomed to the 


sight of Democratic nominees at the 
height of a campaign, gave Governor 


Roosevelt the kind of welcome it used t0 
give Bobby Jones. Turning North he ) 
made his last speech off his home grounds 
at Baltimore. 
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Entcring the Final 

Two weeks before election the political 
U. S. looked like the map on this page. 
In choosing the next President Nov. 8, 
each state has an electoral vote equal 
the number of its Representatives and 
Senators in Congress. The elective major- 
ity is 266 such votes. Nation-wide presi- 
dential polls by The Literary Digest and 
the 26 Hearstpapers are reliable indices 
of what in the political wind The 


to 


is 


. straw votes are supplemented and largely 


confirmed by studious political corre- 
spondents touring the country, by private 
business scouts, by astute politicians tak- 
ing “off the record.” Time's map 
represents a summary of this 
of opinion. States have been classified as 
follows: 1) Republican or Democratic 
Where straw polls give the leading candi- 
date two-thirds majority; 2) probably 
Republican, probably Democratic, where 
Straw polls give the leader a majority 
of less than two-thirds: 3) doubtful where 
straw polls are close or contradictory. 

On this basis the electoral vote, as of 
last week, stood: 


no tore- 


cast, mass 


Strong Hoover lead 32 
Slight Hoover lead 61 
Strong Roosevelt lead 228 
Slight Roosevelt lead 148 
Doubtful 62 
Total 331 


_To win President Hoover had to add to 
his ieads all the doubtful states and take 


Iit votes from Governor Roosevelt in 
other states, 
Many an observer believes that the 


election will be decided in the Midwest, 
rom the Pennsylvania line to the Mis- 
souri River, 


CRIME 
Crime-of-the-W eek 


lour crooks drove up to the Crookston, 


Minn. county jail one early morning last 
week. alighted from their delivery truck 
Skillfully they slugged the night jailer, 
hen the day jailer, then the day jailer 
visiting friend, locked them up with tire 
pe on their eyes and mouths, Then ¢] 
iders looked about for loot First they 
lose the things they liked best, several 
bottles of confiscated liquor. Next they 
chose the things which they needed most, 
Ssoo from the safe, rifles, pistols, a 
machine-gun, 500 rounds of ammunition. 
Then they chose the things which wou!d 
x most helpful to them in business, 20 
seized slot machines valued at $125 and 
containing $500 in nickels & dimes. With 


these articles neatly packed in their truck 
the Crookston crooks drove away. Hours 
later the jailers & friend were let out 
a padded cell by a woman prisoner who 
wanted to know what it all about. 


of 


Was 


Barry Trapped 
\ disgruntled newsdealer. 
and a 


two strangers 


posse made their way to a farm- 
house near Newton, N. J. one evening 
last week. The strangers and the posse 
hid while the newsdealer asked for “Mr. 
Toomer,” who came out on the porch. 
While the dealer angrily demanded that 
Toomer pay him for supplying all the 
Manhattan newspapers for the past two 
weeks, the strangers and posse appeared. 
surrounded Mr. Toomer. held him fast. 
In Mr. Toomer’s pocket was found a .38 
revolver. The strangers soon identified 


themselves as detectives and Toomer ad- 
mitted that he was notorious Arthur Barry. 
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12, the slickest second-storvy man in the 
East 

He had been lying low since the bloody 
Auburn Prison riot ot )29 in which he 
was one of two prisoners to escape. He 
had been posing as windshield-wiper 
salesman. In his sample case was found 
nother gun. Up to ». Arthur Barry 
id robbed rich Long Island and Connecti 
cut homes of S&S 9 wels. Among 
his victims were the Mrs. Clarence 
Tac kay Joshua Cosden,. Mr. & Mrs Jesse 


While robbing the Livermore 


Livermore 





bedroom, suave Arthur Barry courteously 
lit a cigaret for Mrs. Livermore, refrained 
from taking a ring which she particularly 
fancied, hoped it would bring her luck. 


STATES © CITIES 


Brown for Glassford 


Having heard that some angry farmers 
were planning a march on Washington 


this winter. trim, efficient. cheerful Super- 
intendent Pelham D. Glassford of the 
Washington — police, oe handled the 
B. E. F. peacefully until the Army butted 
in. went three weeks ago to the District 
of Columbia Commissioners, asked for 
‘undisputed authority to evacuate any 
army of indigents after their Constitu- 
tional rights of petition have been exer- 
cised.”’ Last week he was looking for a job, 


Technically General Glassford, War- 
time brigadier, submitted his resignation 
hecause the commissioners would not per- 
mit him to replace the chief of his detec- 
tive bureau. Actually had 
been expected ever since he disagreed with 
Attorney General Mitchell’s statement 
that a large percentage of criminals in- 
fested the B. E. F. Appointed to fill his 
place was Insvector Ernest W. Brown, 28 
years on Washington's police force. His 


his removal 
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retiring superior felicitated him, hoped he 
would serve out the five years left before 
his retirement. General Glassford had 
served eleven months. 

Informed that his resignation had been 





PELHAM D. GLASSFORD 


For him, a free hand or no hand. 


accepted, General Glassford remarked: 
“{ guess I'll go out and play some golf.” 
He also welcomed the prospect of having 
more time for his other hobby: painting 
murals, 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Side Fights 


While President Hoover and Governor 
Roosevelt were sparring and slugging in 
the centre ring of the campaign, many a 
lively political sidefight was in progress 
last week throughout the land. 

Doak v. Norris. As a Roosevelt 
stumpster Republican Senator Norris 
charged at Cleveland that Secretary of 
Labor Doak had dangled a Federal judge- 
ship before Donald Randall Richberg, rail- 
way labor lawyer and lobbyist. if he would 
help the Hoover Administration beat the 
Norris anti-injunction bill demanded by 
Labor. Secretary Doak hotly denied the 
charge as a “libel,” called Senator Norris 
“a professional character assassin who is 
not to be believed on his oath.” Lawyer 
Richberg supported the Senator’s story 
as “absolutely accurate.” 

Bacon v. Whitney. Mrs. John Har- 
lan Amen, daughter of Grover Cleveland, 
made a speech to help Democrat Cornelius 
Vanderbilt (“Sonny’’) Whitney in the 1st 
New York Congressional District. Nomi- 
nee Whitney’s grandfather served in Mrs. 
Amen’s father’s Cabinet as Secretary of 
the Navy. Meanwhile Mrs. Robert Low 
Bacon, wife of the Republican incumbent, 
campaigned for her husband among Long 
Island Italians in their own language. 

Lehman v. Donovan. Declared Her- 
bert Henry Lehman, Democratic nominee 
for Governor of New York: “I want to 


pay a personal tribute to the Wartime rec- 
ord of my distinguished opponent, Col. 
Donovan. He was a loyal, brave, upstand- 
ing soldier, a splendid regimental com- 
mander. I deeply and sincerely admire 
his war record.” Rapped back “Wild Bill” 
Donovan, Republican nominee : “What we 
need now is not some very fine and very 
amiable man. What we need is someone a 
little rougher and who is not so sweet and 
amiable. This is a tough time.” 

McNutt v. Springer. At Logansport, 
Ind. Raymond §. Springer, campaigning 
as Republican nominee for Governor 
against Democrat Paul Vories McNutt, 
onetime (1928-29) national commander 
of the American Legion, mounted a cir- 
cus elephant, joined a G. O. Parade. Go- 
ing up an incline the beast stumbled to 
its knees. Nominee Springer pitched for- 
ward, saved himself from a bad fall by 
grabbing the elephant’s ears. 

Tubbs v. McAdoo v. Shuler. In 
California Rev. Robert Pierce (‘Bob’) 
Shuler, Prohibition nominee for the Sen- 
ate against Republican Tallant Tubbs and 
Democrat William Gibbs McAdoo. bought 


three sacks of onions for go¢ in San 
Joaquin Valley. Said he to the onion 
farmer: “I'm going to take these sacks 


of onions to Washington, eat ’em every 
day and blow my breath all over the Sen- 
ators until they pass laws to allow the 
growers to make money.” Nominee Mc- 
Adoo’s theme song: “Send me to Wash- 
ington. I'll guarantee I won't need some- 
one to show me the ropes.” Nominee 
Tubbs took a soap box away from a criti- 
cal orator, harangued a street crowd on 
the virtues of his own public record. 

White v. Ingal!s. To critics who say 
he is too young to be governor of Ohio, 
David Sinton Ingalls, 33-year-old Republi- 
can nominee against George White. Dem- 
ocratic incumbent, quotes William Pitt’s 
reply to a similar charge in the British 
Parliament: “I content myself with hop- 
ing that I may be one of those whose fol- 
lies cease in their youth and not of that 
number who are ignorant in spite of age 
and experience.” 

Bone v. Jones. Republican Senator 
Wesley Livsey Jones, seeking re-election 
in Washington against Homer Bone. Dem- 
ocratic nominee, boasted a letter from 
Idaho’s Senator Borah saying: “Jones and 
I sat together in the little old church 
school at Enfield, Ill. We have been 
friends ever since. We separated as boys 
but met again in the West. . I think I 
know him. ...1I1 shall be more than 
happy if he is successful in the election.” 
The State’s conservatives have depicted 
Democrat Bone as a wild-eyed radical. 

Smoot v. Thomas. To hold the Sen- 
ate seat he has filled for 30 years, Repub- 
lican Reed Smoot of Utah is fighting three 
handicaps: 1) his age (70); 2) his failure 
to get silver remonetized; 3) a Change. 
Press polls show his Democratic opponent, 
Professor Elbert Duncan Thomas of the 
University of Utah, running 3-to-2 ahead. 

Horner v. Small. Behind Len Small, 
Republican nominee for Governor of Illi- 
nois, stands William Hale (“Big Bill’’) 
Thompson while behind Henry Horner. 


Democratic nominee, stands Anton Joseph 
Cermak who succeeded Thompson as 
Mayor of Chicago. Mayor Cermak: “The 
two greatest spendthrifts Illinois suffered 
in public office were Thompson and Small, 
To think that those gold-dust twins are 
talking about economy is laughable. They 
have brought Chicago and Illinois nothing 
but disgrace and contempt.” 

Insurgents v. Hoover. Against Presi- 
dent Hoover’s candidacy last week Wis- 
consin’s Senator La Follette joined his 
insurgent colleagues, Norris of Nebraska, 
Brookhart of Iowa, and Johnson of Cali. 
fornia (see cut) as an advocate of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt’s election. Insurgent 
La Follette explained: “I have no illusions 
about either of the two old political par- 
ties. . From the progressive point of 
view, Herbert Hoover has been wrong on 
every important issue. . . . Governor 
Roosevelt has taken a position which in- 
dicates a willingness to co-operate with 
Progressives. By & large he expresses a 
liberal point of view on certain economic 
issues... ..I1 shall therefore vote for 
Governor Roosevelt. . . . If he is elected 
I shall feel free to oppose any of his poli- 
cies which are not in accord with my own 
convictions.” Behind his brother soon 
rallied Wisconsin’s Governor Philip Fox 
La Follette, who last week filled Senator 
Norris’ shoes at a Roosevelt rally in 
Springfield, Ill., when Norris fell ill, 

The regular Republican ticket in Wis 
consin was further handicapped when Sen- 
ator La Follette declared for the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Governor and Senator 
against the Republicans who beat out his 
Brother Philip and his friend, Senator 
Blaine, for nomination in the primaries 

Another insurgent Republican. Senator 





PicKeTs oF HATE 
S.J. Ray in the Kansas City Star 


to bolt the Hoover ticket last week was 
New Mexico’s Bronson Cutting, effete 
Harvardman. Reason: “Roosevelt 1s 2 
idealist who has sought to put his ideals 
into practice. He is honest-minded, abk 
and industrious.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


“Royal Parasites!” 

Times have changed since high-spirited 
British subjects used to fire an occasional 
shot (which always missed) at young 
Queen Victoria and her young Prince Con- 
sort, Albert.* In the humdrum present, 
British subjects could scarcely believe 
sworn testimony in a London court last 
week that when H. R. H. Prince George 
went to work in the slummy East End 
ragged citizens shook their fists and 
shouted: “Give us food! We don’t want 
royal parasites!” 

Unperturbed, H. R. H. pursued his task 
of inspecting the squalid East End, a job 
Edward of Wales used to do before pass- 
ing it on to his younger brother. Last 
week the mob grew less & less apprecia- 
tive, finally broke a British law which 
provides that while Parliament is sitting 
no demonstration shall take place within 
one mile of Parliament. 

Parliament had just returned to sit in 
the Palace of Westminster, diagonally 
across the River Thames from the citadel 
of the Church of England, frowning Lam- 
beth Palace. The London mob, swarming 
up from way down East, broke into Lam- 
beth Borough and crowded even Lambeth 
Palace Road. For 700 years the town 
house of the Primate of All England has 
stood in Lambeth Palace Road. Last week 
dignitaries of the Church left Lambeth 
Borough to the mob and to courageous 
London bobbies who fought (in some 
cases) for their lives. One bobby, cor- 
nered in a side street, had his face smashed 
and gashed by bottles before other bob- 
bies could rush in and rescue him. 

The fight lasted seven hours. Twenty 
times battling bobbies put on a truncheon 
charge. To defend the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to keep the mob from crossing the 
river, London’s brave bobbies_ were 
obliged for the first time to rush motor 
cars up to Thames bridgeheads and park 
them close together as an impromptu 
barricade. 

“Moscow!” Foremost to cry “This is 
the work of Reds!” was His Majesty’s 
new Home Secretary, stern Sir John Gil- 
mour, a Scottish veteran of the Boer and 
World wars. Scot Gilmour told the House 
of Commons that “about 10,000 persons 
attacked the police who, despite great 
provocation, acted with admirable re- 
straint.” The whole thing was organized, 
Sir John said, by the National Unem- 
ployed Workers Movement. “That move- 
ment, if such it can be called,” he cried, 
“has a material connection with Moscow! 

“Let me remind the House,” Sir John 
continued, “that the police were met with 
stones, glass and pieces of iron taken from 
railings. I have seen some of these things 
myself and it is not playful to have a 
piece of railing weighing from six to nine 
pounds thrown at you. People who use 
that kind of missile are not really peaceful 
citizens.” 

Chiming in after Scot Gilmour, Scot 


*See page 90, ALBERT THE Goop—Hector 


Bolithoi— Appleton ($3.50). 


MacDonald asked members of the House 
“not to say anything that would enable 
the organizers of the demonstration to 
pose as benefactors of the unemployed.” 
No such thing was said (see below). 
Souvenir hunters, prowling over the seven- 
hour battlefield, collected bits of bloody 
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Sir JoHN GILMOUR 


To him g lb. of iron railing is not 
“playful.” 


rags, took snapshots of great dark stains 
before firemen washed them from the 
pavement of Boniface Street. 

Another mob, this one of out-&-out 
Communists, scrimmaged one night in 
Fleet Street with Sir Oswald Moseley and 
100 of his black-shirted British Fascists. 
Police dispersed them. 

Within 24 hours swift British justice 
sentenced 50 mobsmen and four mobs- 
women to pay a fine of 4o shillings each 
($6.80) or spend a fortnight in jail. Mean- 
while a new danger threatened. From 
industrial centres all over England. Scot- 
land and Wales thousands of jobless men 
were stubbornly walking toward London, 
lashed by high winds, whipped by pelting 
rain. Called “dupes of Moscow” by the 
London Press, these marchers will try to 
see the Prime Minister this week and on 
Nov. 1 will send a “Committee of Fifty” 
who will try to reach the Houses of Parlia- 
ment bearing a petition for relief signed by 
500,000 unemployed. A deputation pre- 
ceded them to the London County Coun- 
cil, demanding for the unemployed free 
coal, boots & shoes. milk. a 25% reduction 
in rents and free housing for all the march- 
ers upon London. 


—_— ; — 


: ’ Paak 

Parliament’s Week 
The Lords & Commons— 

@ Met after summer recess with only 
the River Thames and several hundred 
London bobbies between themselves and 
a savage mob of to.coo unemployed (see 
above). 


The Commons— 


@ Tried to ignore the clamoring, rioting 
unemployed but had to listen to their 
parliamentary champion, “Grandpa” 
George Lansbury, Leader of the Labor 
Party, who shouted, “I demand that the 
damnable ‘means test’* be abolished and 
every man given a chance of decent exist- 
ence!” 

Knowing that the “means test” is the 

chief grievance of Britain’s unemployed, 
Scot MacDonald summoned his Cabinet 
in hasty session. Later a spokesman said 
the National Government were “planning 
to remove harsh features of the means 
test.” planning for example to let an un- 
employed man exclude his property or 
capital (if any) from his statement of 
‘means’ which would be defined hereafter 
as covering only current income. 
@ Passed by tremendous Conservative 
majorities of over 200 the preliminary 
enabling bills for the Ottawa tariff ac- 
(Trme, Oct. 24). Though the free 
trade Laborites and Liberals never mus- 
tered more than go opposition votes, Con- 
servative Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Neville Chamberlain thought it necessary 
to lecture them, taking as his text Charles 
M. Schwab 

Steelman Schwab had just said in Lon- 
don, “Of course my business will be hurt 
by the Ottawa accords, but if the British 
Empire prospers as a result that will help 
us all.” 

Cried Chancellor Chamberlain to the 
House of Commons, “There is true states 

nship in the remark of that man who 

a citizen of the British Empire! I 
wish all our citizens could take an equally 
far-sighted view.” 
@. Were told by breezy Dominion Secre- 
tary James Henry (“Jim”) Thomas that 
the Anglo-Russian Trade Treaty of 1930 
is incompatible with the Ottawa tariff 
accords, and that therefore His Majesty's 
Government renounced the treaty last 
week, giving the Soviet Government the 
required six-months notice before trade 
rupture becomes effective 

Mr. Thomas mentioned Argentina, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden as countries 
invited by His Majesty’s Government last 
week to send representatives to London 
“for the purpose of discussing tariffs” 
this being Great Britain’s opening move 
in a campaign to force the U. S., France 


cords 


is not 


and other Great Powers to bargain with 
her for tariff guéds and quos. 
@ Anxiously awaited Nov. 1, when mu- 


nicipal elections in 300 cities and towns 
will show whether British voters are stil 


Started not as a_ dole harity) but a 
raight unemployment insurance, the British 
system still works on the premise that premiums 
are paid by the employed into a fund from 


which they are entitled to draw, if unemployed, 





sums proportionate to what they have paid in, 
When a jobless man has exhausted this “cov- 
enanted benefit’ and is still unemployed he ap- 
peals for State charity which is properly speak- 
ing the “dole.” To get this he must prove h 

indigence to a local Public Assistance Com- 
mittee: the ordéal of trying to convince a suspi- 
cious committee that one is really poor is called 
the “means test.” Of the 3,000,000 unemployed 
Britons now receiving aid about 1,000,« are 
asking for State charity, taking the “mea 


test.” 
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House of Commons or have turned against 
it, as a result of the National Govern- 
ment’s policy of taxing the formerly “Free 
British Meal Table” by means of the 
Ottawa tariffs. 

A municipal landslide against the Con- 
servatives might force Scot MacDonald 
to “go to the country” in a general elec- 
tion. In an absent-minded moment last 
week the Prime Minister drew ironic 
Labor cheers by remarking to the House: 
“Neither protection nor free trade can by 
itself cure unemployment, which is caused 
by the breakdown of the present social 
system.” 


PE Nae 


Hounds After Norman 

Despair last week overcame shy, secre- 
tive Montagu Collet Norman, the fox- 
bearded Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land whose furtive flitting from continent 
to continent under assumed names began 
to seem last summer like the dodging and 
weaving of a fox with hounds baying at 
his heels (Time, Aug. 26). 

Reynard Norman was run to earth last 
week at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet in 
London’s stately Mansion House. Stuffily 
seated around him were many of Mother 
England's greatest bankers, businessmen 
and statesmen. Mr. Norman almost 
never makes a public speech but now, 
suddenly, the Governor of the Bank of 
England burst out: “The difficulties of 
these times are so vast and so unlimited 
that I approach the subject not only in 
ignorance but in humility. It is too much 
for me! 

“TI wonder if there is any one in the 
world who can really direct the affairs of 
the world, or of his country, with any 
assurance of the result his action will 
have? 

“Who, a year ago, could have foreseen 
the position into which we have drifted 
little by little? First we have been down. 
then we have been up, then down, then up. 
’ “The confused affairs of the world have 
brought about a series of events and a 
general tendency which appear to me at 
this time as being outside the control of 
any man and any government and any 
country. 

“I believe that if every country and 
every government could get together, it 
would be different, but we do not seem 
to be able to get together.” 

Men of strength do not speak thus, even 
with their backs against the wall. Mr. 
Norman has been 13 times consecutively 
Governor of the Bank of England, a strain 
under which few men could remain strong. 
Last week in the ghastly moment at the 
Mansion House. other Britons, stolid and 
undaunted, stared with vast aplomb at 
tall, sensitive, grey-bearded Governor 
Norman—who looks in his habitual floppy 
black hat less like Britain’s foremost 
banker than like a cross between a Vene- 
tian conspirator and a Latin Quarter stu- 
dent. Possibly the stony stares bucked 


Governor Norman up. He finished his 
amazing speech in conventional banker 
fashion: “We must take, for the moment, 
a short view, but we must plan for the 
iong. 


comes to the future. I hope we may all 
see the approach of light at the end of the 
tunnel. Some people already have been 
able to point out that light to us. 

“I myself see it—somewhat 
tinctly.” 

Pound Slips. Three days before Gov- 
ernor Norman spoke, sterling began to 


indis- 





Keystone 
PREMIER HERRIOT 
He felt like a woman with twins. 
(See col. 3) 

slump suddenly, reached $3.35, a drop of 
124¢% and the sharpest break since Janu- 
ary. Later it recovered, hopping up & 
down in a 5¢ range. Soon Continental 
speculators began to sell sterling short on 
the theory that “Great Britain has decided 
to meet her debt payment to the United 
States, due Dec. 15.” 

Striking back at the speculators a 
spokesman for His Majesty s Government 
told correspondents that they might put 
this cable on the wire: IT IS AUTHORI- 
TATIVELY DENIED TODAY THAT 
GREAT BRITAIN HAS DECIDED TO 
PAY. 

Indulging in a double negative, the 
spokesman said that of course His Majes- 
ty’s Government had not decided not to 
pay, had decided nothing whatever. 
Advts. by Wire 

In Great Britain, where telephones & 
telegraphs belong to His Majesty’s Post 
Office, nearly 18.000 likely householders 
received last week this telegram: I COR- 
DIALLY INVITE YOU TO BECOME A 
TELEPHONE SUBSCRIBER NOW, SO 
THAT YOU MAY ENJOY THE AD- 
VANTAGES AND COMFORTS OF 
TELEPHONE SERVICE DURING 
THE COMING WINTER.— 

KINGSLEY WOOD, 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 

Said a spokesman at the General Post- 
office: “Such advertising by telegraph in- 
volved no extravagance as we are able to 
send telegrams for nothing.” 


Herriot a Mother 


Men as fat as Premier Edouard Herriot 
can see the brighter side of things more 
easily than men as thin as Montagu Collet 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land (see col. 1). 

“T feel,” chuckled M. Herriot at a re- 
ception in Paris last week, “like a woman 
with twins—Disarmament and the Bud- 
get! 

“Sometimes I wonder,” continued ban- 
tering Herriot, “which of them is going 
to die or whether it will be both or 
whether it will be me! 

“Ah, Messieurs, I am too much of a 
philosopher to worry about the possibility 
of my Government falling. I have already 
experienced it twice. Being Premier in 
France is very much like being a steeple- 
chase jockey. Half the skill is in knowing 
how to fall.” 

Earlier in the day M. Herriot had been 
asked by the U. S. Embassy whether 
France will make her debt payment of 
$19,261,432 due the U. S. on Dec. 15 
Promptly the Premier answered in dead 
earnest that France will pay. Next day 
the whole Paris Press flayed M. Herriot. 
reminded him that it is for the Chamber 
of Deputies to decide this week whether 
France will pay or not. 

“France should not pay,” said Vice 
President Henry Paté of the Chamber 
“Cancellation is now inevitable.” 

Plainly the U. S. question had _ been 
asked and answered too soon, It touched 
off so much explosive French resentment 
that when the Chamber meets this week 
the Deputies may well buck and throw 
the cabinet of self-styled Jockey Herriot 


np - 


Lost Billion Found 

In Paris last week Minister of Merchant 
Marine Leon Meyer announced that when 
accountants went over the French Line’ 
books last spring, preparatory to the Gov- 
ernment’s granting a larger subsidy, the 
accountants over-estimated the French 
Line’s losses by one billion francs ($39- 
000,000). 

Having in effect found this lost billion 
M. Meyer presented optimistic plans for 
reorganizing the French Line purely as an 
ocean carrier, getting it out of its exten- 
sive hotel business in French Morocco, 4 
pioneer work which has not paid. 


RUMANIA 
May it Please Paris! 

Rumania has learned to sit up and do 
tricks when France cracks her whip, 
usually by offering or withholding a loan 
Last week Bucharest’s whole political 
setup was knocked down and rebuilt to 
please Paris. 

First the Cabinet of Premier Alexander 
Vaida-Voevod resigned. Next smart Dr 
Juliu Maniu, onetime peasant, now a law- 
yer and Peasant Party leader, buried the 
hatchet of his two-year-old quarrel wit! 
King Carol, kissed His Majesty's hand 
and was gazetted Premier. 
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In building his Cabinet Premier Maniu 
was able to include Rumania’s other 
strong man and No. 1 diplomat, Nicholas 
Titulescu. He, up to last week, had waged 
guerrilla warfare against the French de- 
sire that Rumania join with France and 
Poland in signing non-aggression pacts 
with Soviet Russia. 

Overnight Diplomat Titulescu  aban- 
doned his seemingly deathless hostility to 
a pact with Reds. Dr. Maniu was able to 
announce that the Rumanian Foreign 
Office (by which he meant M. Titulescu) 
will now “enter into friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union.” 

The French aim is to draw Russia out 
of her former close friendship with Ger- 
many, a maneuver made possible by the 
fact that the Reich now has a “Cabinet 
of Monocles,” extreme reactionaries who 
are anathema to Communists. France, 
though no real friend of Russia, hopes to 
stimulate her trade with the Soviet Union, 
especially in view of London’s trade re- 
buff to Moscow last week (see p. 15) and 
at all costs France wants to isolate Ger- 
many from Soviet military aid. 

At Sinaia Palace, where the new Ru- 
manian Cabinet received their seals and 
swore fealty to King Carol last week, 
Premier Maniu seemed to end his personal 
feud with the scapegrace monarch in 
these ringing words: “‘We will work to 
consolidate the Throne! We will erect a 
protecting wall about it.” 

As Crown Prince Mihai’s eleventh birth- 
day approached last week, his mother 
Princess Helen (who is estranged from 
King Carol and lives in London) traveled 
to Rumania. At the frontier she was met 
by the Rumanian Train and _ brought 
secretly to a suburban royal villa without 
entering Bucharest. Possibly Dr. Maniu, 
always a stanch champion of Princess 
Helen, will manage to patch things up. 
When he broke with the King two~ years 
ago Citizen Maniu reputedly said: “Sire, 
you can never be crowned unless the 
mother of Prince Mihai is crowned as 
Queen by your side!” 

Up to now Carol has not been crowned. 
Officially Mihai’s mother bears the title 
“Majesty” implying that she is Queen, 
but she is called Princess Helen. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


“No Such Nation!’ 


What schoolchildren puzzled by geog- 
raphy have often wished were true was 
loudly and abruptly asserted in Prague 
last week by the Rev. Father Hlinka. 
Shouted he: “There is no such nation as 
Czechoslovakia!” 

While Czech police grimly looked on, a 
Mass meeting of 10,000 Slovaks wildly 
cheered Separatist Father Hlinka who 
continued, “We Slovaks have our own tra- 
ditions. We demand the dismissal of 
every Czech official in Slovakia!” 

Three years ago the Czechoslovakian 
Government sentenced another Slovak 
Separatist to 15 years in jail for fostering 
just such ideas. Last week they let Father 
Hlinka and his fellow Slovaks talk, hoped 
they would do nothing. 


GERMANY 
“No Light Thing” 

Proud, prolific and beloved, the House 
of Coburg counts among its sons British 
King George, Belgian King Albert, Bul- 
garian Tsar Boris and other European 
royalties too numerous to mention. Even 








Wide World 
Srpy_tLte & Gustar ADOLF 


They hoisted sail to cannon fire. 


the soil of Coburg is something special. 
As a wedding present the Town of Coburg 
last week gave a double-bottomed cradle 
(with Coburg soil between the bottoms) 
to pink and pretty Princess Sibylle Calma 
Maria Alicia Bathildis Feodora von Saxe- 
Coburg-und-Gotha. She seemed destined 
to become one day by her brilliant mar- 
riage Queen of Sweden. All Coburg was 
sure that as soon as he is born, the future 
King of Sweden will be laid, according to 
ancient ritual, “on Coburg soil’ in the 
double-bottomed cradle. 

This of course, was taking the extreme 
long view peculiar to royalty. Today 74- 
year-old Gustaf V is King of Sweden. His 
eldest son, Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, is 
only 50, and his eldest son, Prince Gustaf 
Adolf, who was in Coburg last week to 
marry Princess Sibylle, 24, is only 26. 
All the same life will not soon again be so 
gay and exciting as it was last week for 
good, grey Rev. Wolfgang Schanze, pastor 
of Coburg’s high-spired Moritzkirche, one- 
time tutor to the bride, whose privilege it 
was to unite in holy matrimony two great- 
grandchildren of British Queen Victoria. 

Sixty-seven royal males and their fe- 


males crowded the Moritzkirche. All 
Germany was agog. This was the first 


dynastic union to take place on German 
soil since the Fatherland became a Repub- 
lic in r919. King George, who hides his 
German light under a_ bushel 
changed his name to Windsor, was not 
there. Neither were any of his sons. But 
His Majesty’s first cousin, Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, strode up the aisle in the 
tight scarlet of a British guardsman. De- 
posed Kaiser Wilhelm was represented by 





and has. 


his grandson Prince Wilhelm, in field grey 
topped by a steel helmet. Two most ex- 
alted shadows came in person. They were 
mystic, crystal-gazing Ferdinand, a Co- 
burg who abdicated as Tsar of Bulgaria in 
favor of his son (the present Tsar Boris) 
and grim, old Rupprecht, the deposed 
Crown Prince of Bavaria. In Coburg last 
week everyone called Rupprecht “Your 
Majesty.” He happens to be the Stuart 
Pretender to the Crowrzi of Britain. 

While the organ groaned softly, Rev. 
Wolfgang Schanze braced himself for the 
21-gun salute which he knew would blaze 
away as soon °s the bride and groom ex- 
changed rings in the Coburg fashion. 
“Dearly beloved,” cried Pastor Schanze, 
“the formation of a marriage which can 
stand before God and man is no light 
thing. For you, deai bride, it means 
hoisting your sails—toward a new 
| ae 

BOOM! BANG!—the field guns let 
go, for President von Hindenburg had 
kindly ordered a company of the Republi- 
can Reichswehr to officiate at Coburg 
Castle on the hill. There, after the mar- 
riage, 140 noble guests sat down to ban- 
quet. 

Swedes love Italy. As soon as possible 
Swedish Bridegroom Gustaf Adolf 
whisked off with his Coburg Sibylle to the 
blue, foam-flecked waters and sun-dappled 
hillsides of southern Italy. 

Spiteful gossip writers for Berlin 
Socialist dailies called the wedding pres- 
ents “cheap.” They also seemed annoyed 
because President von Hindenburg had 
contributed to the general atmosphere of 
simplicity by sending as his wedding gift 
a pair of white porcelain candlesticks with 
a white fruit bowl to match. 


JAPAN 
Puppet Pageant 

Showering her choicest honors on a 
beaming, bewildered Chinese last week, 
Dai Nippon or Great Japan asked in effect, 
“What have you got to have that I haven't 
got to give?” 

First the Nation’s guest had to have the 
Order of Merit (1st class) plus the Grand 
Cordon of the Rising Sun with the gold & 
silver Medallion of the Rising Sun (with 
31 rays) and the Imperial Paulownia 
Blossom, an affair of precious cloisonné. 
That was easy. Everything was easy in 
Tokyo last week for slightly rheumatic 
Guest Hsieh Kai-shih, snuff-taking For- 
eign Minister of Japan’s new puppet state 
Manchukuo. 

With a name that sounds like a sneeze, 
Hsieh Kai-shih (pronounced sheh_ ky- 
shee) set gloriously out from Manchu- 
kuo’s capital fortnight ago, bedight in 
brand new robes of Chinese silk (TIME, 
Oct. 24). Hours before his train was due 
in Tokyo Japanese school-marms excused 
little boys and girls from classes, washed 
the children’s hands, stuck a clean Jap- 
anese flag into each chubby fist and !et 
the moppets off in droves to shriek “Ban- 
zai! May you live 10,000 years!” 

At the Tokyo railway station as Mr. 
Hsieh’s train coasted in, 13 masters of 
Japanese court ceremonies stood like 
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statues behind alert, businesslike Foreign 
Minister Count Yasuya Uchida, represent- 
ing the State, and rheumy-eyed old Min- 
ister of the Imperial Household Kitokuro 
Ichiki representing the “Son of Heaven.” 
In his compartment on the train Man- 
churia’s big sneeze took a last pinch of 
snuff, wiped his nose and stepped splen- 
didly forth upon the platform, followed by 
his suite of 15 Manchukuo undersecre- 
taries all in brand’ new clothes paid for 
by Japan. 

“My mission and my purpose,” said Mr. 
Hsieh, “is to convey the great thanks of 
my master, Regent Pu Yi, te the august 
Emperor of Japan for so swiftly confer- 
ring diplomatic recognition upon Man- 
chukuo.”’ 

Whisked away to the Royal Palace, 
happy Mr. Hsieh disappeared behind its 
frowning moat and was solemnly con- 
ducted to awesome Phoenix Hall. Being 
incombustible, or at least always able to 
rise from its own ashes, the mythical phoe- 
nix is the fiery symbol of Japan’s sun- 
begotten reigning house. Last week when 
the Son of Heaven actually appeared, 
Hsieh Kai-shih seemed so flabbergasted 
by the honor done him that Japanese 
courtiers had to nudge him at the right 
moments as he made his speech of thanks 
for recognition of Manchukuo, then re- 
ceived the dazzling Order of Merit, Grand 
Cordon, Medallion of the Rising Sun and 
the Imperial Paulownia Blossom. 

For the whole week thereafter Japanese 
never ceased to fete the happy man from 
Manchukuo. As a special treat he was 
taken to a pond in the gardens of the 
Royal Palace, given a gun, permitted to 
shoot tame ducks. 

[ney aan 
Three-minute Pearls 

Meanest of tricks is to tell a wealthy 
woman that the best way to clean her 
Oriental pearls is to swish them through 
boiling water. As the pearls heat they wil! 
lose their moonbeam lustre, may crack 
and the wealthy lady will grow frantic. 
Yet last week all Japan honored a short, 
stocky, crinkly-faced old man who had 
rolled up his kimono 
blunt spade and vigorously shoveled into 
a fiery furnace 720,000 of his best pearls. 
Within three minutes they turned to flaky 
ashes (crystallized lime). 

Gathered around the furnace were 
Japan’s leading pearl dealers. “Banzai!” 
they shouted. “May you live 10.000 years, 
oh Most Honorable Kokichi Mikimoto! 
Banzai! The price of pearls has risen!” 
The price had risen some 307. the dealers 
agreed, all because Kokichi Mikimoto had 
shoveled 720,000 pearls into a furnace. 

Nobody can eat or drink pearls. Unlike 
Brazilians who burned their cofice to raise 
prices, and unlike “striking” Midwest 
farmers who have destroved food that did 
not belong to them, Mr. Mikimoto had 
burned up last week nothing edible or 
useful and nothing that was not his own. 
From the fiery furnace he stepped back a 
unique hero of the Depression. Pearls 
mean little to him. What he had really 
burned up was his lifelong dream. 

Some years ago Mr. Mikimoto bought a 
prominent hill and dreamed of erecting on 


sleeves, seized a 


it a hollow tower which he proposed to 
fill with pearls as a farmer fills an ele- 
vator with grain. ‘““My reason,” Mr. Miki- 
moto used to say, “is to give pleasure to 
women of generations yet unborn who will 
wear pearls from my tower—Mikimoto 
pearls!” 

Oysters make both Oriental and Miki- 
moto pearls. When Mother Nature an- 
noys an oyster by permitting a tiny bit 
of some irritating substance to get under 
its shell, the oyster reacts by covering this 
substance with layer on layer of pearly 
nacre, and the result is called an Oriental 
pearl. 

When Mr. Mikimoto annoys the oysters 
in his 41,000 acres of oyster beds by hav- 
ing a minute substance delicately inserted 
in the body of each oyster, the oysters 
react by producing about $1.000.000 
worth of Mikimoto pearls a year. In 
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Most Hon. Koxircut MIKIMOTO 


He shoveled away his dream. 


gratitude Mr. Mikimoto has erected a 
monument to the Mikimoto 
Nothing so infuriates Oriental pearl men 
and nothing so delights Mr. Mikimoto as 
a decision of the French courts which he 
quotes from memory on all occasions 
thus: “Japanese culture pearls [ Miki- 
moto] produced by scientific stimulation 
of the oyster are in no sense false or imi- 
tation pearls. .. . They can be sold as 
real pearls without any indication of their 
origin.” 

Actually Mikimoto branches in Paris, 
London and Manhattan indicate that they 
are selling “cultured pearls,” sell them for 
much less than the price of “real” Ori- 
entals.* In Japan spry Grandpa Miki- 
moto, 75. is the undisputed “Pearl King,” 
purveys Mikimoto pearls to the Imperial 
Court. Speaking only Japanese and proud 
of his eccentricities, Pearl King Mikimoto 
loves to féte Occidental visitors to his 
pearl farm. First they are given baskets 
of Mikimoto oysters. Next Mikimoto 


oysters. 


*In Manhattan’s smart Saks Fifth Avenue a 
17-in. string of small but perfectly matched cul- 
tured pearls was priced at $70 last week. A 
mammoth string of 71 cultured pearls was 
priced at $17,500. 





minions open each guest’s oysters, extract 
the pearls and present them to the guests, 
throw the oyster meat and shells away 
Pearl King Mikimoto then leads the way 
to lunch which begins with fried oysters in 
which the guests find badly discolored 
pearls. 

“Why does Mr. Mikimoto always wear 
a derby hat and a Japanese kimono?” one 
of the Pearl King’s secretaries was asked 

“A derby hat,” replied the quick-witted 
secretary, supposed to suggest in 
Japan that the wearer has achieved special 
rank by his own achievements, when the 
derby hat is worn with a kimono.” 


MANCHUKUO 
Opium to the Rescue 

The dirty job of bargaining with Chi- 
nese bandits for the lives of British Mrs 
Kenneth Pawley and Mr. Charles Cork: 
ran, who calls her “Tinko,” fell last week 
to Captain Kawahito of the Japanese 
Gendarmery. 

Taking along a load of opium, a load of 
Japanese yen and a Joad of -warm winter 
clothing, Captain Kawahito set off in com- 
mand of a platoon, floundered through 
awful mud to th: bandits’ lair—all be- 
cause His Britannic Majesty's Govem- 
ment refuses to be trifled with. 

The trouble was, Captain Kawahito 
found out when he reached the bandit 
camp. that Mrs. Pawley’s kidnappers con- 
sidered themselves unemployed and 
wanted steady jobs. As the first condi- 
tion of ransom they demanded _ permis 
sion to enlist in the new Manchukuo 
Gendarmery. Second they demanded thal 
the cash part of the ransom be paid it 
Chinese silver dollars, not in Japanese 
paper yen. 

Squaring his jaw, Captain Kawahito 
first threatened, then conjured up the joys 
of smoking opium in warm winter clothes 
stuffed with Japanese yen. Probably it 
was the 250 lb. of opium that turned th 
trick, though Captain Kawahito also pai 
over 130,000 yen ($30.000) and strewe 
winter clothing right & left. Finally th 
Captain received custody of the two sick 
bedraggled, utterly filthy whites. “The 
thought I was going to die,” gasped Mrs 
Pawley. “That was one of the reasons 
why they let us go.” 

Mr. Corkran explained that he and Mss 
Pawley had been out for a horseback rid 
when bandits swooped upon them. for 
44 days they lived in filth & fear less tha 
40 miles from Mrs. Pawley’s home 4 
Newchang, southern Manchukuo. Whe! 
brought home last week “Tinko” (Ms 


“1s 


Pawley) was tucked into a bed at New| 


chang Mission Hospital where her father 
Dr. Phillips, diagnosed her condition %& 
“feverish and fatigued from a_ sever 
cold.” 

“Were you tortured?” newshawks aske 
Mr. Corkran. 

“Well, I grew a beard of course.” ht 
said, “and sometimes when a_ band | 
passed me he would yank it.” ; 

Japanese residents rewarded Cant 
Kawahito with a party. Money for th 
ransom, they said, came not from the 
Japanese Government but from th 
Seigidan, local Japanese patriotic society 
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Spectators 

Four men sat around a long conference 
table in a Manhattan publisher’s office one 
day last week, registering varying degrees 
of pleasure. Large, dapper Publisher 
Richard Roy Smith beamed. Wide-eyed 
Critic George Jean Nathan putfed con- 
tentedly on a cigar. Ernest Boyd lolled 
cross-legged, grinning through his messi- 
anic beard. Hulking Theodore Dreiser 
looked Jess glum than usual. All had just 
learned that the first monthly issue of 
The American Spectator (“A Literary 
Newspaper”) published by Mr. Smith and 
edited by the three writers (plus James 
Branch Cabell and Eugene O'Neill) had 
sold out its entire edition of 12,000 copies 
in a day, that newsdealers were shouting 
for 10,000 more. Within a few days still 
another 10,000 had to be printed. 

The Spectator is a four-page sheet of 
heavy, uncoated stock the size of a news- 
paper, printed in 5 wide columns. It 
carries no illustrations, thus far no adver- 
tising, sells for 10¢. Its purpose: “...to 
offer a medium for the truly valuable and 
adventurous in thought.” Its criteria: 
“clarity, vigor, humor real knowl- 
edge and a decided point of view.” The 
idea was George Jean Nathan’s. From 
his long experience with monthly maga- 
zines, notably Smart Set and American 
Mercury, he had found “that it is im- 
possible to get enough good copy each 
month to fill. . . . |The editor] is only 
too happy, indeed, if he can get even so 
many as two things that really please 
him.” The Spectator limited itself to 
four pages until pressure of irresistible 
copy should force expansion. The editors 
pledged themselves to “call it a day and 
retire in a body to their estates” the 
moment they feel the paper become a 
dull matter of habit. 

Editor Nathan first took his plan to 
O'Neill, for the first time in his life saw 
O'Neill get excited. Then he lined up the 
others. The editors are unsalaried, hold 
conferences in two uptown speakeasies, 
hope to have profits to share. Con- 
tributors are paid 1¢ a word. 

Features of the first issue: a lament 
by Havelock Ellis over the neglect of the 
psycho-physical processes of sex in medi- 
cal education; an article by Ernest Boyd 
deriding the pseudo-erudition of the U. S. 
aesthete, the New Humanists, and what 
he called The New Republic of Letters; 
i humorous comparison of U. S. and Eng- 
lish publishers by Frank Swinnerton; an 
Insane courtroom scene by Ring Lardner 
parodying the incoherent meanderings of 
James John Walker's defense counsel in 
the ex-mayor’s trial before Governor 
Roosevelt (True, Aug. 22 et seg.); a 
vitriolic attack on the Church and censor- 
ship in Ireland by Liam O'Flaherty; an 
objection to the prevalence of sexless 
leading women on the stage by Critic 
Nathan; an argument by Dreiser for con- 
trol of adult population; articles by 
Eugene O'Neill, Clarence Darrow, James 
Branch Cabell, Louis Untermeyer, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, etc. etc. 

The Spectator nominates a Worst Book 
ol the Month: Chaucer, by G. K. Chester- 


ton; inaugurates an English Men of Let- 
ters Series by reprinting from the London 
Daily Mail an advertisement written by 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Excerpt: “Every 
time a fairy sneezes, a new Lyons’ Swiss 
Roll is born, and every time a fairy trips 
over a bluebell, his remark breaks into a 


million pieces. Some of them turn into 
Nippys. ... The jam is very whimsy 
and is made of fruit which has been 


peeped at by rabbits very early in the 
morning. : 


O.S. of Punch 

Just as Sun-readers reached each morn- 
ing “to see what O'Malley had” (see p. 
20), Englishmen for more than a quarter- 
century have thumbed their weekly copies 


of Punch for the satiric verse of O. S 
O. S., as every Punch-reader knows, is 
portly, domed Sir Owen Seaman, 71, 


— 











Keystone 
Stk OWEN SEAMAN 
He will give up the mahogany tree. 
famed poet-in-the-lighter-vein, editor of 
Punch 1906. Last week it was re- 
ported that Sir Owen intends soon to re- 
tire, surrendering the editorship to Ed- 
mund George Valpy Knox, better known 
by his Punch pen name, *Evoe.” 
Reporter O'Malley and Editor Seaman 
shared an amused view of the world about 
them, but their brands of humor are 
scarcely to be compared. O’Malley’s ex- 
travagances evoked lusty guffaws; Sir 
Owen’s sly reticences induce subdued 
chuckles. A Cambridge scholar. Mr. Sea- 
man became Professor of Literature at 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, later was called to the bar. Mean- 
while he was fashioning verses for amuse- 
ment, becoming a master of parody. His 
first contribution to Punch, in 1894, was 
a-parody of Kipling’s “Rhyme of the 
Three Sealers.” Excerpt: 
But the foghorn bluff was safe enough, 
where all was weed and weft, 
And the conger-eels were a-making meals, 
and the pick of the tackle left 
Was a binnacle-lid and a leak in the bilge 
and the chip of a cracked sheerstrake 


since 


And the Corporal’s belt and the moke’s 
cool pelt and a portrait of Francis Drake. 
Mr. Seaman joined the staff of Punch 

in 1897. In 1906 he succeeded Sir Frank 
Burnand as editor and, ex-officio, as head 
of the famed “old mahogany tree.” The 
“mahogany tree” is a long, oblong table, 
made not of mahogany but of deal, at 
which the inner circle of the Punch statt 
has luncheon every week for discussion of 
the two big political cartoons in the next 
issue. After Editor Seaman had presided 
at the “tree” for eight years he was 
knighted, the customary thing for chiefs 
of British institutions like Punch. 

Much of his verse is appeals 
to patriotism, memorials to great individ 
uals. Some is gentle tomfoolery. Much of 
what he puts in Punch is crisp commentary 
on topics of the times. A favorite was his 
“The Chastening of Big Bill,” dealing with 
the defeat of ex-Mayor Thompson's 
henchmen at the Chicago polls. Excerpts 

° If so de adly a blight should occur to 


“serious,” 


Chic aweo 


And menace the shambles of Michivan’s 


} poe 
SHOE | 
° . at ; o9 ; 
SS the badios of thiete the abdic bu the 
J : d 
law £oO 
I 
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And the fables he forced in his histor y 
hooks? 


And our world will be 
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diiier Whe He is 


With his Middle-West humor cone hope - 

: ; : 

lessly West. 
lo Bore or Not to Bore” concerned a 
revival of the project of tunnelling be- 


th the English Channel: 
tad some 


’ ° 
there are, a SiCRIV Crew, 


Whose thoughts are bent upon abatin 
The horrors of the bounding blue, 
Who find the Channel nauseating, 
I] #0 loathe the piti Nin? he ~ tHe tur 
(fe ward, 
fad that faint crv of ‘ 
Who'll vote to stop these te swith a 
Purine 1? 
I I Now that /, for One ]] 


In the copy of Punch which reached the 
U.S. last week, O. S.’s verse was entitled 
“Secessional’”—“A Light Dirge. Indicative 
of Mutual Resignation, Composed for the 
Samuelites”: 

Into the wilderness off they tramp 

(Not an address that I should choose). 
Shaking the dust of the National camp 

Out of their old-time Party shoes 


Cabinet rank (for their country’s weal) 
These patriots took in her hour of fate; 
Try as they will, they can’t conceal 
The passionate love the v bear the State ; 


England, with such to guard her peace, 
Need fear no foe that attempts io biff 
her > 
Meanwhile from a farce all find release 
And agree to agree it was time to cease 
“Agreeing to differ.” 
eae eS 
Red in the American 
Whatever leadership they may _ boast 
otherwise, Manhattan newspapers are far 
behind the rest of the U. S. press in daily 
color printing. Chicago, Minneapolis. 
Pittsburgh. Los Angeles and many a smail 
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hinterland city boast colored advertise- 
ments in daily editions. But with the ex- 
ception of a special job run off for a 
Brooklyn store by Hearst’s New York 
Evening Journal, no daily advertisement 
sported color until last fortnight when 
readers observed some copy of R. H. 
Macy & Co. in Hearst’s morning Amer- 
ican. In a corner of the display shone the 
Macy trademark, a red star. 

Thus far the American’s color work is 
limited to one hue on a single page. It is 
made possible by the fact that the Amer- 
ican is printed on the same presses as 
the Journal, which formerly carried an 
extra color on its front page for late news. 


—— > 





Gloat 

When Senator George William Norris 
of Nebraska opened his speaking tour for 
Governor Roosevelt in  Philadelphia’s 
Metropolitan Opera House last week, his 
voice was to be broadcast. Somebody 
blundered. The Senator spoke into dead 
microphones. Next day Publisher Julius 
David Stern’s Philadelphia Record 
shrieked with an eight-column banner: 
THE RADIO FAILED! FULL TEXT 
OF SENATOR NORRIS’ SPEECH IN 
THIS NEWSPAPER. 


— Ba 


O’Malley of the Sun 

“Got as far as first year in Wilkes-Barre 
High School. Flopped. 

“Three years at Notre Dame University, 
mostly managing football team. Flopped. 

“Four years an art student in Philadel- 
phia, devoting most of the time to studies 
of esthetic anatomy at Trocadero Bur- 
lesque Theatre. 

“Commercial illustrator in New York 
for four years, drawing full-length por- 
traits of vacuum cleaners and canned soup 

“Reporter, New York Morning Sun for 
14 years, 13 of which were spent in Jack’s 
restaurant. 

“Had two plays, The Head of the House 
and A Certain Party produced on Broad- 
way. Both terrible flops. 

“Wrote two books, The War Whirl in 
JVashington and The Swiss Family O’Mal- 
ley, the entire first editions of which are 
still on sale. ‘ 

“Kindly, strikingly handsome, but all 
things considered, an all-around flop.” 

That was the obituary that Frank Ward 
O'Malley wrote for himself long after he 
became “O'Malley of the Sum,” one of 
Manhattan’s truly famed newspaper re- 
porters, old style. He quit the newspaper 
business in 1919, wrote undistinguished 


magazine articles, moved to Europe, 
faded from the limelight. Yet when he 
died last week at 56 in France, “O'Malley 


of the Sun’ was still news all over the 
country. Editorials mourned the passing 
of a Great Reporter. Colyumist F. P. 
Adams called him “the perfect and utter 
newspaperman,” 

Like most of Reporter O’Malley’s copy, 
his mock autobituary is fanciful. Born 
in Pittston, Pa., he belonged to a family 
far from obscure. Of his four brothers, 
all dead, Joseph, John and Austin were 
physicians. Brother Austin, eight years 
Professor of English Literature at Notre 
Dame University, gained fame as a scien- 
tist and oculist. Also he was a Latin 


scholar, conducted voluminous correspond- 
ence with Popes Leo XIII and Benedict 


XV. Brother William was a naval captain. 
Frank began work as a smalltown news- 
paper cartoonist in Pennsylvania, quit 
when a mine foreman whom he had cari- 
catured fell down a shaft and was killed. 

Short, slim Frank O’Malley was 31 
when, in 1906, the late Editor Selah Mer- 
rill (“Boss”) Clarke of the Sun hired him 
as a reporter. New at the profession, 
O’Malley showed no greenness. His inti- 
mates say “he was born sophisticated.” 
Within a few weeks he was roving the 
streets, a “space man.” His first week on 
space netted him $72.58, princely for that 
day. Added to a good reporter's alertness 
to detail were O’Malley’s Irish humor and 
sensitivity to pathos. Combined they 
made him a master of the human interest 
story. Also they enabled him to whip out 
columns of newspaper humor when news 
was thin. The Sw printed them at prodi- 
gious length. 

Even without a by-line, Sun readers 
could recognize O'Malley stories. But it 
was his brothers in the craft who best 
appreciated how much O*Malley could 
make of scant material. Essentially he 
was a newsman’s newsman. 

Typical were his stories of the fabulous 
S.S. Wobble. A competing paper had mis- 
taken the code word “wobble” (“cable in- 
structions”) for the name of the vessel 
in a marine mishap and had concocted an 
elaborate description of the ship. For 
years after Reporter O'Malley hammered 
out stories of the strange misadventures of 
the Wobble, her cargoes of subways and 
artesian wells, his discovering her one day 
at anchor in the Hippodrome tank. 

Typical was his creation of “The Duke 
of Essex Street” out of an obscure East 
Side criminal lawyer named Joe Levy. 
Wrote Reporter O'Malley of the Duke on 
the feast of Passover: 

“It was difficult for a time to get the 
details of the duke’s Passover garb owing 
to the fact that the interior of his Nile 
green limousine has recently been fitted 
up with bookshelves, so that the duke can 
be surrounded with his law library even 
when motoring to and from his office. , 
Besides Ittchee, the duke’s Jap valet & 
chauffeur, was a large rubber plant 
the Easter gift of Solomon, Solomon, Sol- 
omon, Solomon, Solomon & Solomon, who 
learned all their law in the office of the 
duke. 

But Reporter O'Malley was not limited 
to such “Mr. Dooley’ humor. He was a 
thoroughgoing newshawk with entrée to 
the underworld as well as to his good 
friend Theodore Roosevelt out on Long 
Island. He knew his Broadway thoroughly. 
He was a copious drinker. 

Most famed of O’Malley’s human in- 
terest stories, familiar to college students 
of journalism, is his interview with the 


mother of the murdered policeman, 
“Happy Gene” Sheehan. Its simplicity 
and restraint removed it far from the 


category of “sob stories.” It ended with 
the mother’s account of her visit to the 
police station where her son’s body lay: 

. The policemen all stopped talking 
when I came in, and then one of them told 
me it was against the rules to show Gene 
at that time; but I knew the policeman 
only thought I’d break down. I promised 
him I wouldn’t carry on, and he took me 
into a room to let me see Gene. It was 
Gene.” 


me 2, 





Diagrammatics 


Two hundred and fifty favored sub. 
scribers received a bewildering book last 
week. Most of them strove earnestly to 
interpret it because of the prominence of 
its illustrator, pretty, dark-haired Maude 
Phelps Hutchins, wife of young President 
Robert Maynard Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Its title was 
Diagrammatics. 

Chicago intelligentsia have long been 
aware of Mrs. Hutchins’ psychological 
drawings, compositions of nude female 
figures drawn “with a blank mind,” with 
no conscious effort, which she calls “dia- 
Jectic’” drawings.* At various parties last 
winter she showed them to friends, with 
a magic lantern and a typewritten manuv- 
script of stage directions and remarks 





a Day” 


“An APPLE 


Explanation: ‘ It is true that that which is 
true is true. o 


while her friend Professor Mortimer Ad- 
ler of her husband’s psychology depart- 
ment attempted to clear things up by re- 
citing explanatory poems in free verse. A 
typical Adler: 

It is true that that which is true is true 

It is false that that which is true is false 

It is true that that which is false is false 

It is false that that which is false is 
true. 

But if it were true that that which is 
true is true, it could not be false that that 
which is false is false. 

Hence, were it true that this is false, it 
could be false that it is true, and yet this 
could be false. 

Poems and drawings made up the book 
privately printed last week. Most popu- 
lar of the dialectic drawings is one Mrs 
Hutchins calls “An Apple a Day” (see 
cut). At private performances this 3s 
shown in four positions, including upside 
down. Wrote Mrs. Hutchins on the edge 
of her manuscript after the first show- 
ing, “This caused a mild clapping lor 
some reason.” 

To hardboiled booksellers Diagramma- 
tics last week recalled Jacob Epstein 
sketches, evidenced a talent for drawing 
(sculpture is Mrs. Hutchins’ hobby), an¢ 
the literary monotones of Gertrude Stein. 





*Dialectics, in philosophy, is the syntax 0 
reason, the branch of logic which teaches the 
rules of reasoning. The connection with Ms 
Hutchins’ drawings is obscure. 
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The New Pictures 


Six Hours to Live (Fox). The hero 
of this picture is cinema’s most extraor- 
dinary corpse, Captain Paul Onslow, the 
head diplomat of a country called Syl- 
varia, who has been strangled by his 
political opponents. One of those loose- 
lipped scientists who exist only in coun- 
tries like Sylvaria takes a quick look at 
Captain Onslow’s cadaver and says that 
he can revivify it, for six hours. He does 
so with a display of electricity and a large 
glass barrel. 

Revived, Captain Onslow (Warner 
Baxter) is in a peculiar position. He is 
affiancea to a blonde Baroness Von Sturm 
(Miriam Jordan) but he decides that it 
would be more generous to break the en- 
gagement so that she will fall in love with 
his rival (John Boles). Highly satisfied 
with his experience of death, he is able 
to reassure an old lady that her departed 
son is well and happy, a small girl that 
her little brother has elephants to play 
with. He attends an important conference 
in time to cast the vote that defeats a 
treaty which would have injured Sylvaria. 
Then he confronts his murderer. Shortly 
afterward, smiling bravely and clutching 
at his boutonniére, he dies for the second 
time, peacefully, in a garden. 

Pictures based on pseudo-philosophical 
ideas need to be developed with proper 
kind of dramatic emphasis to be as effec- 
tive as, for instance, Outward Bound. This 
one is not. It moves too slowly and its 
ingenious story idea does not conceal the 
fact that its authors were so dazzled by 
their plot that they failed to investigate 
its possibilities. Warner Baxter performs 


with the dignity proper to a patriot aware 
that he is dead. Ablest things in the 
picture are probably the work of its 


director, William Dieterle, and the shot of 
a crowd which has heard about the Cap- 
tain’s demise, parting in front of him as 
he walks toward the steps of the con- 
ference building. q 


>— ‘ 


The Phantom of Crestwood (RKO) 
Before this mystery picture was released 
last fortnight, it was exploited in an in- 
genious way. Once a week for six weeks 
National Broadcasting Company (like 
RKO a subsidiary of Radio Corp. of 
America) broadcast chapters worked up 
Irom the scenario of the picture. The 
radio script did not reveal the solution to 
the mystery; radio listeners were invited 
lo suggest conclusions for the story, for 
$6,000 in prizes. The prize contest dis- 
guised the real purpose of the broadcast: 
to create such suspense among the radio 
audience that all would rush to see the 
cinema. Advertisements for the trade 
called The Phantom of Crestwood “the 
picture that was pre-sold to a hundred 
million,” assured exhibitors that “all 
America wants to know who killed Jenny 
Wren.” ; é 

Jenny Wren (Karen Morley) is a 
loose lady who, at a house party which 
she has caused to be given in her honor, 
blackmails four of her previous admirers 
lor $500,000. When she is found dead, 


with a feathered dart in the back of her 


neck, it seems at first quite easy to guess 
who did it. Presently it becomes more 
difficult. A lugubrious old man might 
have done it because Jenny Wren caused 
his son to commit suicide. A _ gaunt 
spinster (Pauline Frederick) might have 
done it because her nephew wants to 
marry Jenny Wren’s sister. So might a 
chipper crook (Ricardo Cortez), who 
gobbles peppermints and seems much in- 
terested in Jenny Wren’s mail. Instead, 
it is the crook who solves the mystery, 
while a thunderstorm rages outside and 
a phosphorescent death mask floats about 
between the trees. Good sequences: flash- 
back. to reveal what the suspects say 
when questioned about what they were 
doing at the time of the murder. 


If it is true that 100 million persons 


want to know who killed Jenny Wren, it is 
a pity that the matter cannot be settled 








free with instructions to solve the mys- 
tery. The pickpocket not only does so 
but he filches so successfully in and about 
the rogue’s chateau that when he has 
rescued his flower girl by a narrow margin 
they will have enough to live on for a 
long time to come. Secrets of the French 
Police was adapted from H. Ashton- 
Wolfe’s Secrets of the Surété and Samucl 
Ornitz’ The Lost Empress, retaining the 
wildest features of each. 


° 


Faithless (MGM). Having tried four 
times without much success to find a 
satisfactory vehicle for Tallulah Bank- 
head, whose eyelids have been compared 
to the fat stomachs of sun-burned babies.* 
Paramount decided to lend her to Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and see what happened. 
Faithless will probably leave Miss Bank- 
head about where she was before. She has 
a more full-bodied role than in Thunder 
Below, Tarnished Lady, My Sin and The 
Devil and The Deep, and a better leading 








DEATH OF JENNY WREN 


Who did it is anyone’s guess. 


immediately and forever. This is im- 
possible. It may be that in the picture 
the gaunt spinster is the one who jabs 
Jenny. But the prizes for endings will not 
be awarded until Thanksgiving and the 
prize-winners need not conform with the 
picture. The only satisfactory ending for 
The Phantom of Crestwood would be to 
borrow the glass barrel in Six Hours to 
Live (see col. 1), allow Jenny Wren to 
settle the matter herself 
A 

Secrets of the French Police (RKO), 
secrets wholly unlike those of the U. S. 
police, form a pleasantly lurid fable in 
which the Paris gendarmery is faced with 
the improbable task of snaring a rogue 
whose nastiest proclivity is for turning 
his enemies into statues. This rogue 
(Gregory Ratoff) abducts a happy and 
prosperous flower girl (Gwili André), 
murders her aged father and plants evi- 
dence to incriminate her pickpocket lover. 
Then, in his shadowy chateau, he sets 
about hypnotizing her into a counterfeit 
princess, since he needs one for dishonest 
purposes. The prefect of police (Frank 
Morgan) is clever. He sets the pickpocket 


man (Robert Montgomery Otherwise, 
the picture is in the Bankhead tradition, 
a solemn sexual mumbo-mumbo of wealth 
impoverished and beauty in distress. 


\s Carol Morgan, a wastrel million- 
‘heiress, loosely in love with a voung ad- 
vertising executive named Bill Wade 
(Robert Montgomery), Miss Bankhead 
is in fine fettle as the picture starts. She 
tells her banker she will contribute no 
more money to the Morgan Home tor 


Wayward Girls but spend it on her own 
amusements. Sure enough, the day ar- 
rives when Carol Morgan regrets her 
hasty selfishness. Money position 
gone, married to Wade, who has lost 
job and lies ill in a rooming house, 
has become a prostitute to get money 
the doctor. Best characterization in 
picture is Hugh Herbert’s as 


ind 
his 
she 
lor 
the 


Chicago 


sport who undertakes to support Carol 
Morgan between the time she loses her 
money and the time she irries Wade. 
Baffled when his mistress snubs him, he 
turns on the radio, throws her on the 
floor. 

By Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Couturie \d- 


rian, who designed her gowns for this picture. 








ANIMALS 
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Father, Son & Canary 

In Manhattan, to comfort his only son, 
widowed Patrolman Joseph McReddy 
bought a canary to replace the son’s pet 
Chip which had died while the son was 
at school. The new bird escaped out the 
window. Father McReddy rushed to the 
tenement house roof, fell off the fire es- 
cape. When son McReddy came home he 
found his father dead as well as his canary. 

a wee 

Scooped Lions 


The circus played our town one day; 
Three bengal tigers got away. 
The manager looked straight at me; 
Said he: “Your opportunity! 
“Somebody’s got to get them cats, 
“Somebody’s got to go... .” 
—Bert Williams 


Notorious throughout the land last fort- 
night was Denver M. Wright, the man 
who wanted to hunt lions in Missouri 
(Time, Oct. 17). Unknown to readers of 
the story in the newspapers were two 
Missouri newshawks whose rivalry was to 
reduce the episode from the bizarre to the 
ridiculous. 

Into the Ozark foothills in a truck went 
Denver M. Wright one day last week. 
With him, beside the two young lions he 
had bought from a circus for $75, were 
two friends, a barber and a_ plumber. 
Somewhere in the hills were his two sons, 
lost. Behind him, horrified, was the St. 
Louis suburb of Brentwood, where he had 
long been respected as a manufacturer 
and a member of the school board. All 
around him was hostility. In Mississippi 
County waited a sheriff with an insanity 
warrant. In Cape Girardeau County 
waited 800 vigilantes determined that he 
should hunt no lions there. Over the 
rough roads of Scott County bounced the 
truck, stopping now and then while 
Hunter Wright begged shelter at a farm 
-house. Always there was only one bed. 
“It’s making me look like an inhuman 
ogre,” cried he. 

To Commerce, Mo., went the expedi- 
tion. There Hunter Wright learned that 
newsreel photographers had withdrawn 
from the chase, that his wife was on her 
way from Brentwood to stop the hunt. 
that a game warden had abducted his 14- 
year-old son Charles. “The boy and I are 


going out in the country a piece,” said 
the warden. “By the time we’re back 
maybe Wright will listen to reason.” 

In Commerce, Hunter Wright found 


one friend. Tillman Anderson, landowner, 
offered him the use of a small island in the 
Mississippi. Off to the island went hunt- 
ers, dogs and the two lions, Nell & Bess. 
Into the complicated life of Hunter 
Wright now intruded the Press. Cover- 
ing the lion hunt for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch was its energetic crime-news re- 
porter, Alvin Goldstein, 1925 Pulitzer 
Prizewinner (for helping solve the Leopold 
& Loeb crime). The Post-Dispatch’s up- 
&-coming rival, the Star-&-Times, had en- 
gaged United Press Correspondent Leland 
Chesley. Their rivalry became a feud 
when Reporter Goldstein claimed exclu- 
sive rights to take pictures and Hunter 


Wright supported his claim. The rival 
newshawks chartered separate boats. 

“Gentlemen,” said Hunter Wright as 
he opened the cage on the island, brand- 
ishing a chair and a pistol like famed Lion- 
tamer Clyde Beatty, but with his friends 
training rifles on the beasts, “this is the 
biggest moment of my life.” The lions 
stood up, yawned, slunk out. Seven hounds 
cowered and whined. Off into the thick 
willows wandered the lions. Hunter 
Wright, gleeful, promised them a four- 
hour start, suggested lunch. At this point 
he found Newshawk Chesley busily tak- 
ing photographs, Newshawk Goldstein 
complaining about the loss of his plates, 
threatening to break his rival’s camera. 
“Please!” begged Hunter Wright. 

Back to Commerce raced the reporters 
with the story of the lions’ release, for 
the early editions. Newshawk Chesley 
won. Then he slipped back to the island 
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the story. .. . Three hours later we re. 
turned to Commerce with the lions. The 
Post-Dispatch and the A. P. were scooped 
by three editions.” 

Home from the hill to Brentwood went 
disconsolate Hunter Wright. Said he: “If 
anybody ever says lion hunt to me again 
es eas 


End of Paddy 


As it must to all fleas, Death came last 
week to Paddy, famed trained flea of 
“Professor” William Heckler’s famed 
Manhattan flea circus. 

Habitual patrons of Maestro Heckler’s 
West 42nd Street establishment well 
knew the star performer who jumped 
through hoops, pushed a toy train, 
danced, juggled, kicked a ball and ended 
every performance by waving the flag of 
the Irish Free State in the manner of 
George Michael Cohan waving the U. §S. 
flag. He was a bright red flea with black, 
roguish eyes, much larger than most male 
fleas. Few of his admirers knew that Paddy 





Keystone 


LIONHUNTER Wricut's Biccest MOMENT 


Later: 


accompanied by a deputy sheriff, a Cape 
Girardeau reporter and a boatman named 
Walter Wise. They landed on the island 
out of sight of Wright’s party. Newshawk 
Chesley wanted to take some more pic- 
tures of the lions before the hunt began. 

The deputy sheriff and the smalltown 
reporter elected to stay in the boat. With 
Wise carrying the submachine gun and 
Chesley a pistol (to signal the boat) they 
plunged into the willow tangles. 

To the U. P. Correspondent Chesley 
sent the following account of his expedi- 
tion: “After about 15 minutes we found 
their tracks. We followed them for 30 
minutes or so through heavy woods and 
underbrush and then lost them. We looked 
around a while but couldn't pick up the 
trail. I told Wise I would go over to the 
shore to see if the boat was nearby. As I 
reached a wooded patch near the shore I 
suddenly found that I was between two 
lions. I yelled for Wise. He came and 
shot them. The second one was crouch- 
ing . . . when Wise shot. It seemed to 
be excited. ... 

“Then I signalled the boat. We decided 
to take the lions with us. . . . We headed 
north, away from Commerce, and put in 
at Thebes, Ill. From there I telephoned 


“Tf anybody ever says lion hunt to me again I'll 


” 


was not an Irish flea: he was found ona 
German sailor in Hoboken. Last week Dr 
Heckler exhibited his fleas in Carbondale 
Pa. On the way back to New York his 
automobile caught fire. While the car 
burned Trainer Heckler worked to save his 
fleas, removing jar after glass jar from his 
suitcase, unscrewing the caps to give his 
pets fresh air, All rallied from the effects 
of the smoke except Paddy. Next night 
he was listless, refused his hoop. Nev 
night he was dead. 

Impresario Heckler told a newshawk 
that Paddy at the time of his death held 
the all-time record of 52,850 consecutive 
performances. Said he: “Paddy never 
once threw me down. . . . Ladies and 
gentlemen, with your kind attention I wil 
exhibit Paddy. 

“But Professor,” cried the newshawk. 

“Shh!” hissed the professor. “An undet- 
study. A ham.” 


Cat 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., last week Policeman 
Walter Reese saw an alley cat with Its 
head caught in a tin can. Unable to free 
the cat the policeman decided to shoot tt | 
First shot blew the can off, sent the cal | 
scuttling down the street, unhurt. 
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jumped 
ee Ask yourself what caused the latest injury 
aq ende : Coa 
yyy to one of your own family or to a friend. 
nner of | Was it a true accident which could not 
. oe have been prevented or was it the result 


of carelessness? Most accidents are of the 
it Paddy preventable kind. 
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ost male | 


Could any member of your family suffer a 
serious injury in your home because of 
hazards you have not removed? Could you 
walk safely in any part of the house, day 
or night, without fear of falling over some 
temporary or permanent obstruction? 


A, 


Last year in the United States there were 
almost as many deaths from accidents in 
homes as there were from automobile ac- 
cidents. Many cripplings which happened 
in homes could have been averted. 


Scaldings from boiling liquids, burnings 
from fire and hot surfaces, could have been 
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Keystont prevented by greater thoughtfulness. Most 


of the injuries from sharp tools and in- 
struments could have been prevented by 
carefulness. Investigating gas or gasoline 
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Homestead 


HOT SPRINGS: VIRGINIA 


Pes : 
abe Fides! 


The November season in 
Virginia Hot Springs is a de- 
lightful one . .. Many of the 
older patrons of The Home- 
stead prefer the restful charm 
of late Autumn to any other 
season. 

After Election Day, come to 
The Homestead for a week, 
or for a fortnight ..”. it is the 
ideal season for golf and rid- 
ing, and other out-of-door 
diversions. 

The ‘more discriminating 
agree that there is no finer 
resort in the world than this 


distinctive American Spa. 
eo 





















The hotel rates are substan- 
tially reduced commencing 
November 1. 


GERALD P. McCARTHY 


Resident Manager 











TIME 


Names make NEWS. Last week these 
names made this news. 


In the old Chancellery in Berlin, Presi- 
dent Paul von Beneckendorff und von 
Hindenburg, 85. fell down a dark stair- 
case, suffered painful bruises. 

To Germany’s monarchist “League of 
the Upright.” meeting in Berlin to urge 
his recall to the throne, Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern sent the following words of Jesus 
Christ: “Without me ye can do nothing.” 

“Hoover v. Roosevelt,” intoned the 
clerk of a Chicago police court, where- 
upon Ike Hoover,* special agent for the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., stepped forward, 
accused one Metts Roosevelt, Negro, of 
stealing ice in the yards. Said Metts 
Roosevelt, after receiving a fine of $10 
& costs, “I’m going to vote for Hoover— 
and I don’t mean Ike Hoover, neither.” 

pealeciti stace 

The Rockefeller theory of charity was 
thus explained by John Davison Rocke- 
feller Jr. in Forbes Magazine: “It is some- 
times complained that we do not give 
proper consideration to small... ap- 
plications. . . . Our conception has been 
that we should devote our funds to 
relatively few, carefully considered large 


| projects ... Take the case of the 
Rockefeller Institute [for Medical Re- 
search]. After the idea of it was con- 
ceived . . . we said to my father, ‘Here's 


| a great gamble. You may plant one mil- 


lion or five millions and get no crop in 
the form of medical discovery. The aver- 
age man cannot afford to put in several 
million dollars without knowing definite!y 
that there will be tangible results. You 
can.’ 

“These smaller things are just as vital. 

But that field can be filled by 
others.” 

In Toledo Roger Bresnahan, oldtime 
(1902-15) National League baseballer. 
onetime owner of the Toledo “Mud Hens,” 
rated by John McGraw as all-time great- 
est major league catcher, took a $100-a- 
month position as guard at Toledo’s work- 
house. 


Golfer Robert Tyre (“Bobby”) Jones 
Jr., vice president and part owner of At- 
lanta Baseball & Amusement Corp. 
(“Crackers” baseball club) was appointed 
its temporary receiver. The club has lost 
money for the past three seasons, finish- 
ing successively fourth, sixth, seventh in 
Southern Association pennant races. 

In Tampa, Golfer Gene Sarazen filed 
two $40.000 damage suits in an effort to 


| collect for three years’ services as pro- 
| fessional at the Jasmin Point Golf Club, 


New Port Richey. 

Mary Lewis, beauteous Arkansas so- 
prano who went from the Follies to Met- 
ropolitan Opera to retirement, tried a 
comeback during the introduction of 


*Not to be confused with Chief Usher Irvin 
Hood (‘“‘Ike’’) Hoover, longtime (since 1891) 
White House employe. 
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celebrity-guests at the opening of the sup. 
per club in Manhattan's’ Ritz-Carlton | 
Hotel. In a pause between phrases of 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia,” a coin 
clattered at her feet, flipped by a. sot 
Mary Lewis stooped, picked up the coin 
finished her song amid tremendous ap- 
plause. 


In Detroit Contralto Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, 71, proudly making her liy- 
ing on a “four-a-day” vaudeville circuit 
told how she answered New York women 
who spoke pityingly of her “comedown.’ 






SCHU MANN-HEINK woe 


“Your husbands are jumping out of ten- 

story windows " 3 
Yo 
“T said, ‘You! You have rich husbands f 
And your husbands are jumping out 0 rol 
ten-story windows these days. That is; con 
comedown, hah? 


oe Ce of 
In Cleveland, recuperating from his tho 
diverticulum operation (Time, Oct. 10 
William Randolph Hearst gave news 
hawks an interview. Excerpt: ‘The sur- tan 
geons say the operation was not impor- ; 
tant,* but whenever folks begin plowing | will 
around in my interior, the situation be- oon 
comes important as far as I am concerne 
Dr. [George Washington| Crile says } It. 
has been doing operations like mine 10! or } 
years and has never had a fatality. 0! | 
course, I do not want to spoil such a g00 you 
record and am particularly pleased to si 
I did not.” 
eee ee " greg 
Film Actress Marion Davies was «* aia 


covered in Cleveland. Said she: “Why @ 
I here? Simply because my favorite dress are 
maker is now employed in Cleveland 


: tele) 
*Long inconvenienced, though not debilitate fie 

by a diverticulum (pouch) in his esophagus M enti 

Hearst saw Tive’s report of modern  surgerys 

success with the phenomenon (Time, March 21); | lust 





despatched his Manhattan medical reporter | 
learn Trare’s sources, finally proceeded to t 
Crile Clinic, had his pouch sewed shut. 
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. You are likely to think of the telephone 
husbands , a ‘ = 
. oan from your individual point of view, as a 
Phat is : convenience, as a necessity, as a means 

of transmitting to others your own 

from his thoughts and desires. 
Oct. 10 > P , ° 
ve Dew But your telephone is of equal impor- 
“The sur tance to those who wish to get in touch 


ot impor- 
n plowing | 
ration be- 
‘oncerned 


with you. Right now as you are reading, 


someone, somewhere, may be calling you. 


e says h lt may be merely a friendly greeting .. . 
ine for * : y 

ee 0 or news of importance to change the course of 

PATE) _ “¢ 7 

ich a goo your life. 

sed to say a | . . 29 “ah 
lave dinner with us tomorrow.” ... The 

ee: greater part of social goings and comings are 

“Why at maintained by telephone. “Come quickly! You 


- a are needed.” . . . In erises and emergencies the 
eland. 


telephone is indispensable. “That contract is 
debilitate 


mage, entirely satisfactory.” ... Wheels of in- ee 
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In a moment your telephone may ring. It 
may be a call from across the street, across the 
continent, across the sea. As you receive this 
message, of vital importance or mere daily de- 
tail, you share in the benefits of the great chain 
of communication which links up the activities 


of the world. 
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Hunters Trapped 

“T was trailing a buck, when suddenly 
the wind shrieked and almost instantly the 
sky turned black. Great puffy black clouds 


scudded overhead. Startled, I hastily 
turned toward the edge of the Park where 
my bunch was to have met me. I hadn’t 
come a quarter of a mile before the bliz- 
zard let loose. It was as though the whole 
country had been blotted out. The snow 
cut at my face and I couldn’t keep my 
eyes open. I ran into trees and fell over 
roots. Finally, I fired my rifle into the 
air three times. I nearly jumped out of 
my boots when I heard three answering 
shots, so close they seemed to be almost 
at my side.... We built a fire... 
chopped branches from the trees ‘ 
made a lean-to. About six o’clock another 
hunter straggled into camp. He was al- 
most done up but he had a good supply 
of food... .” 

Some goo hunters, out for black-tailed 
deer, were strung over the slopes of Big 
Horn Mountains, near Sheridan, Wyo. 
last week when the blizzard struck early 
one afternoon. About 700 hunters were 
able to get down from the hills in time. 





Plan now your trip 


to OREGON 


@ See Oregon in 1933! Nature’s handiwork here 
will thrill you. Magnificent mountain ranges, 
fertile valleys, verdant hills combine to make 
ever-changing vistas of rare scenic charm. Three 
distinct and mild climates, each one free from 
the extremes of heat and cold. Thousands of 
miles of improved highways, including the new 
Oregon Coast Highway paralleling Oregon's 
nearly 400 miles of superb ocean front. Through- 
out Oregon you will enjoy modern, comfortable 
accommodations, delightful surroundings, true 
western hospitality. 

Ask for booklet “118 Interesting Things to 
See and Do in Oregon.”’ Address On-to-Oregon, 
Inc., 1411-Q Public Service Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


“On to Oregon: 6 


The cry of the pioneers is again ringing through the land. Oregon 
iscalling you! Plannow to see this rich, growing country, so full of 
opportunity. Enjoy the most wonderful vacation of your life while 
considering Oregon as a better place to live, to work, to play. 


Fireguards, mountain rangers and volun- 
teers rescued nearly 250 of the others in 
the next five days. Clambering through 
20-ft. drifts to an altitude of 8,500 ft., 
where the temperature was 10° above 
zero, they found the hunters bitten by 
frost and half starved, huddled in small 
groups around fires. Six days after the 
storm had broken only three of the 
trapped hunters were still missing. Sep- 
arated from their parties when the bliz- 
zard broke, they had almost certainly been 
frozen to death. 


—— 





Football 


Football attendance in the East is 20% 
lower this year than last. In the Mid- 
west, it is 15% lower. On the Pacific 
Coast it is approximately unchanged. . This 
is because Stanford, with what looks like 
a better team than any since 1926, has 
drawn bigger crowds than last year. Big- 
gest crowd of last week—65,000—was at 
Palo Alto to watch Stanford play South- 
ern California for the game that was like- 
ly to decide the Coast Conference 
Championship and perhaps—since South- 
ern California is scheduled to play Notre 
Dame and Stanford to play Pitt—the 
mythical championship of the U. S. 
Southern California’s acrimonious Coach 
Howard Jones told reporters he thought 
Stanford had been breaking the “in 
motion” rule, that he intended to have 
officials time Stanford backs with a stop- 
watch. Coach Glenn (“Pop”) Warner of 
Stanford said he was agreeable if officials 
also saw to it that U. S. C. had seven 
men on the line of scrimmage when the 
ball was put in play. 

Stanford, favorite at 3 to 2, started 
smartly. Left Halfback Sim scuttled 
around end 21 yd. and Stanford nudged 
at the Southern California goal from the 
5-yd. line. Southern California took the 
ball on downs, by inches. It was Stan- 
ford’s first and last chance to score. In 
the second period, a Southern California 
pass, McNeish to Palmer, from the 21-yd. 
line to the end zone, gave U. S. C. one 
touchdown. In the third period, another 
pass, Palmer from Clark, put Southern 
California inside Stanford’s 1o-yd. line 
and two line plunges took the ball across. 
This time Ernie Smith’s kick sailed be- 
tween the posts. It was Southern Cali- 
fornia’s 15th game in a row, 13 to o. 


Still waiting to win its first game of the 
year, Yale played a stubborn first quarter 
against Army. It was beginning to look 
like a close game when the youngest man 
on the Army team, First-Classman Felix 
Vidal, caught a Yale punt on his 28-yd. 
line and started to run along the left side 
of the field. Wriggling, darting, twisting 
along the sidelines, Vidal managed some- 
how to get through a swarm of Yale tack- 
lers without stepping out of bounds. At 
midfield, he cut in, with both teams be- 
hind him, nothing to do but keep on run- 
ning for a touchdown. 

Yale’s discouragement at what looked 
like a freak play was interrupted by an- 
other one. Jack Buckler, a Texas 
yearling substitute, slipped through left 
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tackle, dodged what his interference had 
left of Yale’s secondary defense, scuttled 


67 yd. for Army’s second touchdown. 
Still stubborn, Yale held Army for downs 
three times near the Yale goal line. The 
fourth time, in the last quarter, Buckler 
made Army’s third touchdown in Yale’s 
worst beating since 1926, 20 too. 

Still waiting for an opponent to turn 
out not to be a set-up, Notre Dame main- 
tained its point a minute average for the 
season against Carnegie Tech, 42 to o. 
This year’s Notre Dame (“Fighting 
Irish”) backfield: Vejar, Koken, Sheeket- 
ski, Banas. 


Pitt, expecting a crowd of 75,000 at its 
game with Notre Dame next week, was 
disconcerted by what happened against 
Ohio State—a o to o tie, after Ohio State 
held for four downs on its 1-yd. line in the 
last two minutes. 

Lantern-jawed Harry Newman, Michi- 
gan’s forward passer, dropkicker and field 
general, made three touchdown passes and 
a 76-yd. run while his team was mopping 
up Illinois, 32 to o. 

An Auburn undertow cost Tulane’s 
“Green Wave” its first game in the South 
for four years, 1g to 7. 

Harry Wells’ placekick in the second 
period, and small Carl Pescosolido’s 93-yd. 
runback of the kickoff at the start of the 
second half gave Harvard the edge over 
Dartmouth, to to 7. In’the last minute 
of the game, Dartmouth’s Halfback Dave 
Hedges, uncovered in the Harvard end 
zone, juggled and dropped the pass that 
would have turned the edge the other way. 


One thing that lessened the gloom of a 
rainy Iowa homecoming was Iowa’s first 
touchdown against a Western Conference 
team in three years, while Minnesota was 
winning, 21 to 6. 

Colgate, in new red trousers and with an 
appalling new name—‘Red Raiders of 
Chenango”—pumped short passes and 
well integrated ground plays at a N. Y. U. 
line that seemed to have a hinge in the 
middle, 14 to o. 


A scoreless tie is the most unsatis- 
factory score in football. Princeton had 
one against Cornell last fortnight. Last 
week it had another against Navy whose 
best kicking back is a tall, swarthy Chinese 
named Gordon Chung-hoon. 


Paul Pardonner of Purdue last year 
kicked 13 out of 14 points after touch- 
down. Last week, against Northwestern 
he kicked one in the third period that was 
a comfort in the last, when Northwest- 
ern’s touchdown & goal tied the score, 
7 to 7. 


Onetime Navy Coach Bill Ingram took 
out California’s triple-threat back Henry 
Schaldach and sent in a substitute named 
Arleigh Williams when Washington was a 
touchdown ahead. Williams did more 
than threaten. He went through centre 


for a touchdown, threw the pass for the 
point afterward that won, 7 to 6. 
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Taxi! How quickly it gets you 
from place to place—how easily 
—how surely—how safely! What 
a@ far cry it is from the romantic 
old “Handsome”! And hou 
. wellit meets the needsof progress. 


MEETING the needs of PROGRESS 


Harder, faster driving! An almost continuous demand upon 
the battery! Cold weather! ..... “tough” conditions where 
Willard Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries most conclusively 
prove their ability to give satisfactory, un-interrupted service for 
more miles and more months. Always favorites among experi- 
enced buyers, they are finer batteries today than ever before— 
designed and built to meet the most exacting needs of progress. 


Thread-Rubber Insulators are made of vulcanized hard rubber and cotton threads. 
Rubber for strength and long wear. Threads to give uniform porosity. These features mean 
uniformly efficient batteries and provide complete insulation. You can get them only 
in a Willard. All Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries are in genuine hard rubber containers. 


THREAD-RUBBER 
© BATTERIES 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. e Cleveland « Los Angeles « Toronto, Ont. 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR Aircraft + Automobiles + Bus and Truck + Motorcycles + Emergency Lighting 


Lighting Plants - Marine Equipment + Motor and Pleasure Boats + Radio + Sound Pictures - Telephone and Com- 
munications + Taxicabs + Oil Circuit Breakers + Diesel Engines + Ditching Machinery + All Industrial Purposes. 


Thirty thousand friendly Willard dealers help you keep YOUR battery fit. Use them. 


QUICK STARTS AND MANY OF THEM 
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Drama From Dublin 


Even the doorman of Dublin’s Abbey 
Theatre is a product of the Irish 
Renaissance. He can and usually does 
recommend which copies of the Theatre’s 
extensive repertoire you should buy from 
him to take home and read. On their 
second U. S. tour since 1914, which 
opened in Manhattan last week, the Abbey 
Theatre’s Irish Players were not accom- 
panied by their knowing doorman. 

The Abbey Theatre was opened in 1904 
by Miss Annie Elizabeth Fredericka 
Horniman, onetime private secretary to 
Poet-Senator William Butler Yeats, for 
the Irish National Theatre Society. The 
organization was founded in 1899 through 
the efforts of Yeats, Lady Gregory and 
others, to make the world aware of a re- 
birth of Irish letters. The roster of play- 
wrights who have worked and still work 
for the Theatre is a literary honor roll: 
Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory, AE (George 
William Russell), Sean O’Casey, George 
Shiels, Lennox Robinson. And many an 
Irish Player has left home to make good 
in the U. S.: Arthur Sinclair, Dudley 
Digges, J. M. Kerrigan, Maire O'Neill. 

On their U. S. tour last year the Irish 
Players, subsidized by the Free State, did 
not play Manhattan, confined themselves 
to the outlands where they performed be- 
fore fraternal organizations, colleges, cul- 
ture societies, once in a Masonic temple, 
once in a dining room. The players, none 
of whom has been with the organization 
less than five years, some of whom have 
been with it 25, took their trouping 
humorously, although most of them had 
never trouped farther away from home 
than Belfast or London before. This 
year the tour is to be made strictly “on 
the plush.” Towns to be visited after 
their four-week stay in Manhattan: Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago. Toronto, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Boston. Some of the 
Irish Players, like Eileen Crowe and 
Udolphus Wright, keep 300 parts fresh in 
mind. Last week’s repertoire included: 

The Things That Are Caesar’s, by Paul 
Vincent Carroll (new). An overbearing 
mother and a sensitive, frail father fight 
to the death over the choice of a husband 
for their psychopathic daughter. 

The Far Off Hills, by Lennox Robinson. 
Young Mariam finally finds life, her 
father’s friends and her hustling suitor 
too jolly to give up for a convent. 

Juno and the Paycock, by Sean 
O’Casey. A rich and rowdy tragic poem 
about an ironically conceived old wastrel 
who watches his family sink into want and 
despair with the ineffectual moan: “The 
world is in a state of chassis.” 

The New Gossoon. by George Shiels 
(new). A young rascal flies about the 
country on a motorcycle, drinks, bets on 
the dogs, chases after every petticoat he 
sees, is finally reformed by a shrewd 
colleen with more cunning than her elders. 

The Playboy of the Western World, by 
John Millington Synge. Penny-plain 
fantasy about a son who boasted he had 
killed his old father, excited the admira- 
tion of his neighbors until he made good 
the boast. 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Dinner at Eight (by Edna Ferber & 
George S. Kaufman; Sam Harris, pro- 
ducer). In collaboration for the first time 
since they wrote Te Royal Family, Play- 
wrights Kaufman & Ferber have turned 
out a piece in which they should take 
pleasure and profit, too. Dinner at Eight 
is serio-comic, and it may be inferred that 
Miss Ferber supplied the serio-element. 
Mr. Kaufman the comic. The deft Kauf- 
man hand, however, is thoroughly evident 
in this excellent play’s shrewd direction. 

Millicent Jordan (Ann Andrews) is giv- 
ing a dinner for Lord & Lady Ferncliffe, 
visiting social lion and lioness. To it are 
invited Socialite Dr. & Mrs. Talbot, a 
brutal financier named Packard and his 








Acme 


COLLABORATOR KAUFMAN 


Miss Ferber’s the serio-, his the 
touc h. 


comic 


wife who “speaks pure Spearmint,” Car- 
lotta Vance, a dated theatrical beldame, 
and Larry Renault. a has-been film star. 
Into this tranche devie, from the minute 
the invitations are telephoned, steps trag- 
edy. The film star. lover of the Jordans’ 
daughter, is made to realize he is through. 
Packard ruins Mr. Jordan, determines to 
get a divorce from his wife, who is in 
love with Dr. Talbot. And Dr. Talbot 
must tell his host that he is about to die 
of heart failure. To complete the fiasco, 
when the cocktails are served it is re- 
vealed that the guests of honor will not 
be present. The others do not wait for 
Larry Renault. He is already dead in his 
hotel room. Loud dinner music bursts 
forth. The tragedians exchange limpid 
banalities: “The seasons are changing: 
they say there'll be palm trees someday 
where the Empire State Building is. : . . 
Girls of 14 today behave just as if they 
were 30. I love dogs. You grow 
just as attached to them as if they were 
children. . . .” Curtain. 

Mademoiselle (by Jaques Deval; Wil- 
liam A. Brady. producer). Playgoers who 





saw Mademoiselle in Paris last spring and 
summer got the impression that the piece 
was a social problem drama. In the U. §. 


production, ably adapted by Producer 
Brady’s second wife, Grace George, and 
acted in by his daughter, Alice Brady, 
part of it is still a social problem. The 
rest has been turned into hilarious farce. 
The Brady family’s skill prevents the two 
elements from curdling. 

Christine Galvosier, 19, lives in a house- 
hold which her father (toothy, droll A. E. 
Matthews) describes with cheerful resig- 
nation as “‘a railroad station, with every- 
one waiting for a different train.” Her 
mother (Alice Brady, released into com- 
edy after funereal Mourning becomes 
Electra) is a charming flibbertigibbet who 
seldom sees her rascally son or impatiently 
virginal daughter. Result: Daughter 
Christine is seduced, impregnated by a 
youthful Egyptian. Enter tragedy. 

Mademoiselle (Actress George) the 
new governess, is employed just as Chris- 
tine is about to shoot herself. Mademoi- 
selle is a hard, bitter woman. But instead 
of exposing her charge to the flighty par- 
ents, who never really have time to hear 
anything she has to say about their 
daughter, she contrives to get the girl into 
the country where an accouchement is 
secretly effected. It is then that the reason 
for Mademoiselle’s benefaction comes to 
light. An old maid, she has always wanted 
a baby. She is welcome to Christine's 
Her father welcomes her with jewelry, a 
motor car, a big party, even a little wine— 
but no cigarets. “There are some things.” 
he jovially admonishes her, “you must 
not know about yet.” 


Keeping Expenses Down (by Mon- 
tague Glass & Dan Jarett: Dimitri Tiom- 
kin, producer). Copyright of the names 
Abe Potash & Mawruss Perlmutter is now 
owned by a film company, but the char- 
acters of these famed Jews are still the 
special property of their creator, Play- 
wright Glass. Renamed Harris Fishbein 
& Isaac Blintz, Potash & Perlmutter re- 
appear as amiable, squabbling partners 
this time embroiled in a real estate deal 
Beset by the Depression, they tread very 
close to the fringe of skullduggery, almost 
land in jail by tampering the title of some 
Flatbush Avenue property, call each other 
“Skunk.” “Shrimp,” ‘“Schlemiel.”” make 
remarks like “‘Vat’s de use of beating 
bushes around.” 


—-— 





The Passionate Pilgrim (by Margaret 
Crosby Munn; Howard Inches, producer) 
was written some 20 years back under the 
title Will Shakespeare, of Stratford and 
London, has never been produced before. 
It begins with an adolescent Will com- 
posing lyrics in the forest of Charlcote 
Park. carries him through his matchlock 
wedding with Anne Hathaway and up to 
London. Playwright Munn thereupon In- 
troduces her candidate for “The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets,” Mistress Elizabeth 
Vernon. Mistress Vernon wist well that 
her poetical suitor had immortal fire in 
him, but the Earl of Southampton was 4 
high-bouncing lover, too, and he had land 
and gold. So Will finally went back to 
Stratford to his Ann and children. He was 
content. He had had some little success 
in London. 
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The MIDNIGHT OIL 75 BURNING 


...in the laboratories of hundreds of manufacturers. They 


are getting ready to offer you the metal that stays forever 


bright—in any one of athousand forms you want... kitchen 


utensils, industrial pipe, jewelry, laundry machinery, milk cans, 


ships hardware, automobile accessories. Almost everything 


possible is now, or soon will be, offered in Allegheny Metal. 


BRE busy. You're lucky. 

2,627 manufacturers who 
never did business with us_ before 
have placed orders for Allegheny 
Metal this year. Add these to the 
hundreds of manufacturers already 
using this metal and you'll see what 
a bright future is in store for you. 
Learn to recognize Allegheny Metal 
and you will get greater value, 
greater satisfaction from every 
metal thing you buy. 

Easy to clean as glass, ever- 
lastingly rustless, strong, econom- 
ical, permanently beautiful — who 
wouldn’t prefer Allegheny Metal? 


QUICK FACTS 


1. Unsurpassed in corrosion re- 
sistance, 

2. Can be drawn, stamped, ma- 
chined. cast. forged. 

3. Far stronger than mild steel. 

4. Will take any finish from dull 
to mirror. 

Resists denting, seratehing and abrasion. 


5. 


. Is non-magnetic. 

» Is readily annealed; may be welded and soldered, 

. Is produced in practically all commercial forms. 

. lmmuneto chemical reactions resulting from cooking 
and preparation of food . . . does rot affect flavor, 


color or purity of any food. 
10. Is a safe metal. 


~ 


Se os 


Who wouldn’t rather buy things 
made of it than made of ordinary 
metal that hides beneath a tissue- 
thin shield of plating or a “‘protect- 
ing” coat of paint? 

Look up at the 86-story pilasters 
that flank the store sides of the 
Empire State Building. Go into the 
kitchen of any one of a hundred or 
more restaurants, hotels, and hos- 
pitals and see the gleaming newness 
of a pot that has cooked a thousand 
meals. Walk into the Mariner Tower 
in Milwaukee, or One Wall Street 
in New York and examine those 


beautiful elevator doors, lobby 


walls and decorations ... and the 
only polish they have ever known 
is a dampened rag! 

These spectacular large-scale 
uses of Allegheny Metal that 
brought it nation-wide attention 
in 1928 and ’29 have now had 
time to age... but they haven’t. 
Everywhere, it is as silvery bright 
today as othermetals are when new. 

That is Allegheny Metal. That is 
the kind of life and service you can 
expect from anything you buy that 
is made of Allegheny Metal. . . and 
apparently you will soon be able 


to buy almost anything you want 
made from the modern alloy. 
Already it is being made into 
hundreds of things you use. More 
and more alert manufacturers are 
changing to it every week. 

ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, 
Pa. Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Washington, Mil- 
waukee, Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Ine. Chicago. Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, 


Boston, Jersey City, Pl elphia ... In Canada: 
Samuel, Son and Co., Ltd., sronto. 









Manufactured pursuant to licensefrom theChemical Foundation, Inc., under basic patents No. 1,316,817 and No. 1,339,378 











uperlalives 
ARE JUSTIFIED 


/E say, and we firmly believe it, 
that the Rolls Razor is the finest 
shaving implement in the world. 


Nothing else could justify its origi- 
nal price. Nothing else could produce 
its ultimate economy. 


Made in England of the finest Shef- 
field steel— micro-gauged to 2/10,000 
of an inch, the one hollow ground 
perfectly tempered blade of a Rolls 





will give a lifetime of perfect shaves. 












No more need of continuously buy- 
ing packages of blades—that’s why 
the Rolls is the least expensive razor 


of them all in the long run. 


If you’re interested in shaving that’s 
a pleasure not a “chore”—you'll use 
a Rolls Razor. 


Cross Sections showing a Rolls hol- 
low ground blade. same as the finest 
barber's razor and—an ordinary 
safety blade, stamped from ribbon 
steel. NOT like a barber's razor. 
Compact and complete. Automati- 
cally strops and hones itself, the 
one safety blade is always ready. 





Imperial Rolls Razor Nickel Plated. $10 
Other models and Lits up to - $50 
Be kind to your face, use Rolls Razor 
Shaving Soap in “lock-tight” bowl. Lasts 
about cight months. Price $1.50 
For sale at the better shops throughout 
the world. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send check or money order and we 
will forward razor, postpaid, promptly. 


Lee & Schiffer, Inc. U.S. Distributors 
Dept. £-4. 305 East 45th St., New York City 
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| Married. Prince Gustaf Adolf Oscar Died. Marie Paul Ernest Boniface 
| Frederick Arthur Edmund, Duke of (“Boni”) de Castellane, Marquis of the 
Vaesterbotten, 26, eldest son of Crown ist French Empire (sic), 64, spender, 
Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden; and dandy, duellist, onetime husband of Jay 
Princess Sibylle Calma Maria Alicia Gould’s daughter Anna; of a paralytic 





| 


| the $1,000,000 


| Bathildis Feodora, 24, daughter of the 


onetime Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; in 
Coburg. Germany (see p. 17). 

Married. Paul-Louis Weiller, wealthy 
French director of the Gnéme and Rhone 
Motors Co.: and Alice Diplarakos, Greek 
winner of the 1930 “Miss Universe” title; 
in Paris. Witnesses: Author Paul Morand, 
Poet Paul Valery, Diplomat Philippe 
Berthelot. No witness was Graeco- 
American Wrestler Christopher Theophi- 
lus (Jim Londos), once reported engaged 
to Alice Diplarakos. 


Awarded. To French Ambassador to 
the U. S. Paul Claudel and Canadian 
Prime Minister Richard Bedford Bennett, 
honorary doctorates of law by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York;* to 
blind Helen Keller, the Pictorial Review 
$s.000 Achievement Prize for completing 
fund campaign for the 
American Foundation for the Blind: to 
Steelman Charles M. Schwab. the Mel- 
chett medal of the English Institute of 
Engineers: to Columbia’s President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, the Goethe medal and 





a certificate signed by President von 
Hindenburg. 

—, . - 
Died. Maurice Dornier. 44. co- 


designer (with his brother Claudius) of 
“Whale” flying boats; after a stomach 
operation; in Munich, Germany. 
oo 
Died. [Frank Ward O'Malley, 56, 
famed oldtime star reporter (New York 
Sun), author, playwright, expatriate, anti- 
Prohibitionist; of diabetes; at Tours, 
France (see p. 20). 
rahe Fee 


Died. George Weston, 56, vice presi- 


dent and treasurer of American Express 








Co.: of a heart attack while golfing; at 
Westtield, N. 7 

Died. Daniel H. Hickey, 56. trainer 
of boxers (Robert Fitzsimmons, Paul 
3erlenbach, Mike McTigue, Secretary of 
State Henry Lewis Stimson): of septic 
poisoning from an infected tooth; in 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. Sparring on the 
stage with Fitzsimmons, he accepted a 
knockout blow in the same place twice 
daily until, dazed, he asked Fitzsimmons 
to hit him on the other side of the head. 
Still dazed, he left the stage, died rich 
from managing Berlenbach. 

Died. George M. Willetts, 62. retired 
head of the personnel division of Armour 


| & Co.; by jumping from a window of his 


eleventh-floor apartment: in Chicago.t+ 

*A University without campus, faculty or 
student body, consisting only of a board of 
regents who administer New York State’s public 
education system. 

tLast year President Frank Edson White of 
Armour & Co. was killed in a fall from a win- 
dow of his apartment. Last May Edward Foster 
Swift. 68, board chairman of Swift & Co., was 
killed in a fall from a window of his apartment, 








stroke; in Paris. He battened his reputa- 
tion for the grand manner with his wife's 
millions. She divorced him for presenting 
her with “kings & emperors one day, slaps 
the next,” married his cousin, Duc de 
Talleyrand. “Boni” wrote two books, 
How I Discovered America and The Art 
of Being Poor, worked as middleman be- 
tween auctioneers & wealthy foreigners. 
His title, traced by him to the vear 1000, 
by genealogists to a Toulouse lawyer who 
appropriated and revived it under the 
reign of Napoleon I, is omitted by the 
Almanach de Gotha. Pet of the Press, he 
fell into his last illness when, all in one 


day, his pet French bulldog Bouboule 
(last of a series) died and a maid was 
killed falling downstairs. 


Died. Lindley Miller Garrison, 67, 
Manhattan lawyer, onetime (1913-16) 
U. S. Secretary of War; at Sea Bright, 
N. J. Splitting with President Wilson on 
the need for a reserve “continental” army 
trained by the Regular Army, he resigned 
when Wilson declined to oppose the 
counter-plan of a National Guard. In 
1918-23 he served as receiver for Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Co., put it back on its 
leet. 


> 
m 
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- . 
Died. William Wright Armstrong, 67. 
Salt Lake City Banker. board chairman of 
National Copper Bank: in Salt Lake City. 
- ° 
Died. Ernst Freund, 68, professor in 
the University of Chicago Law - School, 
famed authority on jurisprudence; ol 
heart trouble; in Chicago. 


Died. Charles Jacob (“The Sec” 
Holman, 70. longtime secretary, later 
chairman of the Pittsburgh Stock Ex- 
change; of pneumonia; in Pittsburgh. No 
kin to Torch Singer Libby Holman, he 


was the stepfather of Evelyn Nesbit 
Thaw. 
Died. Sam Edwards, 72, Cincinnati 


hermit, onetime carpenter; in Cincinnati 
He was the last surviving member of the 
1884 Cincinnati jury which by returning 
the lenient verdict of manslaughter against 
Murderer William Berner, roused Cincin- 
nati citizens into storming the jail, plunged 
Cincinnati into three high days of mur- 
der, arson and pillage in which 50 were 
killed, hundreds injured, millions of dol- 
lars worth of property destroyed. 
Fa 
Died. Rosalie de Hez Ziegfeld, 84. 
mother of the late Producer Florenz Zieg- 
feld; in Chicago. 
—— ¢« 
Died. Sarah Edwards Nast. or, relict 
of famed Cartoonist Thomas Nast (no kin 
of Publisher Condé Nast) 





who invented 
the political symbols of the Tammany 
Hall tiger, the Republican elephant, the 
Democratic donkey; in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 
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erneaene in this young lady's 
organization sits a man happy in 
the belief that he has saved money 
for his firm by ordering a stock of 
letterheads on cheap bond paper. 
But if he would spend an after- 
noon standing at this girl's desk, 
watching the letterheads being 
thrown away because letiers have to 
be retyped entirely for one or two 
mistakes—and if he estimated how in. 
much her wasted time is worth— 
then multiplied that by the number 
of stenographers . +. but why go on? 
It’s the old story of saving at the 
spigot and wasting at the bung. 
And the queer partis: [Us so unnecessary. 
Because today any business can use good 
bond paper—and save money too. 
New Hammermill Bond is the answer. 
without 
rubbing through the paper or leaving ugly 


For one thing, it erases easily - 


roughed-up spots. Characters can be re- 





“AAMMERMiL; 


BOND 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


“WHY DOESN'T THE BOSS 


GIVE ME 
SOME DECENT PAPER?” 


ORDINARY BOND PAPER 


how the surface roughs up 


Neat retyping is impossible—so 


entire letter has to be done over. 





TIME 


é , 
»* 4. * 


You ean barely notice 
? 


and wears away when you erase? sure. Correction has been made 


typed or rewritten over such erasures neatly 
—without spoiling the appearance of an 
entire letter. 

For another thing, New Hammermill 
Bond is whiter than other papers. Tests 
prove it. Also, it's smoother, easier and 
faster to write on. Finally, it has the snap, 
erackle and “feel” that command respect. 





Name 





NEW HAMMERMILL BOND 


era- 


neatly. No roughed-up appear- 
ance. No “botchy” looking spot. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Penn. 
Please make up an Idea Kit for me. 


And yet Tlammermill Bond’s new 
“premium quality” costs no more 
than ordinary paper. 

Ask your printer about it for all 
office forms and letterheads. 


NEW! Idea Kit... personalized 


for your business 


Something handy to keep for refer- 
ence. An Idea Kit made up of com- 
mercial printing suggestions to fit 
your particular business . . . and 
save you time, trouble and moncy. 
Cover imprinted with your name to 
identify the Kit as your own. Filled 
with printed specimens of New Llammer- 
mill Bond, in. white and 13 eolors. 

Fill out coupon, then attach to your 
business letterhead (mention your line of 
business if not printed on the letterhead) 
so we may select suitable material. (Sent 
free anywhere in the United States. Out- 
sidle of U.S. A. 50¢.) 
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Position 











Line of business 





Fill in above Hines and attach « wirpron ft your business letterhead 
-<—eeeewe -<= —— ——— 












Jusr think of it! 44 ways 
to serve Eatmor Cranberries 
... ruby-red cocktails, succu- 
lent pies, delicious salads... 
including this famous “10-min- 


ute” recipe for Cranberry 


Sauce (Stewed Cranberries)— 


Boil 2 cups of water and 112 to 2 
cups of sugar together 5 minutes, 
then add 4 cups Eatmor Cranber- 
ties. Boil without stirring (5 min- 
utes is usually sufficient) until all 
the skins pop open. Remove from 
fire when the popping stops, and 
allow the sauce to remain in ves- 
sel undisturbed until cool. 


We will gladly mail to you 
free our new Eatmor Cran- 


berry recipe book. 


Send your name to Dept. 23 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 
$0 West Broadway . . .. New York 


Eatmor 
(Opa: Beleol-> oo a-t- 








There are thousands of 
periodicals— 


There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 


Low:-Priced Stocks 





a Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Div. 46-100 Babson Park, Mass. 
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“Cancer is Curable”’ 


Cancer is curable, the American College 
of Surgeons has decided. So certain are 
the surgeons of this that they used the 
phrase as-the title of their most impor- 
tant symposium in St. Louis last week. 
Two dozen able surgeons stood up in 
meeting one after another and reported 
8,836 onetime cases of cancer known to 
be cured. Most dramatic witness was Dr. 
Edward Loughborough Keyes, Cornell 
Medical School urologist. Cried he: “I 
am an example of the cure of cancer. 


Three cancers have been removed from . 


my face by radium or actual cautery.” 


All this cheer was for morale, to cheer 
up the public. For several years doctors 
have tried to scare everyone with a new, 
unaccountable lump on his body into run- 
ning for medical examination. That was 
all very well, until psychiatrists began to 
complain that they were being over- 
worked and underpaid by daffy cancer- 
phobes. It seemed wise to right-face con- 
cerning cancer, sound an _ encouraging 
clarion. 

Several accidents have contributed to 
this new cancer attitude. The American 
Society for the Control of Cancer no 
longer has much money for an effective 
anti-cancer campaign, although the Society 
has just announced it would enlarge its 
Bulletin and have nothing to do with the 
Chemical Foundation’s American Journal 
of Cancer. Another accident has been the 
shyness of the Society’s director, Dr. 
Clarence Cook Little, with the Press—the 
cheapest, most effective means of honor- 
able public health propaganda.* 

Fact is—and what was meant by the 
surgeons in St. Louis and other cheer- 
leaders who began a fortnight’s discussion 
of tumors at the New York Academy of 
Medicine last week—that cancer is cur- 
able if recognized very soon after its first 
development in the body. Then it can 
very often be eradicated by knife (steel 
or electric), x-ray or radium. Declared 
Dr. Franklin H. Martin, director-general 
of the College of Surgeons and organizer 
of their cancer symposium: “If all cases 
of cancer could be diagnosed early and 
treated promptly in their incipiency, the 
annual death rate from the disease, now 
recorded as 150,000 in the U. S. and 
Canada, would be reduced by at least 
33%, or 50.000 per year.” But integrity 
compelled Dr. Stuart William Harrington 
of the Mayo Clinic to note that “present 
clinical methods are inadequate to detect 
malignancy until it is fairly well ad- 
vanced.” 

Another fact is that cancer is not cur- 
able in the sense that its cause (or causes) 
is known and can be combated directly. 
But thousands of investigators are on the 
track. Although Dr. Francis Carter Wood 
of Columbia University last week growled 
to the Manhattan colloquium that there 
are not more than 50 competent cancer 





*Last week the New York City Cancer Com- 
mittee began its autumn solicitation for funds 
with an illustrated booklet “Cancer: Then and 
Now” and an editorial in the New York Journal. 
Within 24 hours 80 persons with symptoms of 
cancer asked the committee where to get relief. 
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research workers in the world and there- 
fore he would not recommend large en- 
dowments for cancer research laboratories 
such as Dr. James Ewing urges (True, 
Jan. 17, 1931), some one of the lesser 
multitude may any day sniff out some 
great discovery in the cancer field. 

Declared Dr. Wood: “Almost every 
known analine dye, many alkaloids, all 
metals, ground up tumor particles, fil- 
trates from tumor cells, extracts from all 
the organs, serums from animals have 
been injected with cancer cells so as to 
produce an antibody. But all these have 
been tried and have failed with two ex- 
ceptions.” The exceptions: lead, which is 
dangerous; a powerful antiserum, which 
does not effect a tumor that has started to 
grow. 

Cancer is baffling to deal with, “because 
it is not one disease but a group of dis- 
eases. Each one may have a variable 
number of causes. It is a disease that 
rises within the body itself, without al- 
ways requiring an outside agent to pro- 
duce it. Until a marked and constant dif- 
ference between normal and cancer cells 
can be discovered, a vague, undirected 
search for cancer is a waste of time.” 

When doctors can answer Dr. Wood's 
last proposition, “we shall have the an- 
swer to life itself,” commented Dr. Ellis 
Fischel of St. Louis University School of 
Medicine, “and we shall grow babies in 
test tubes.’’* 

Despite disappointments certain ad- 
vances have been made during the year in 
the treatment and alleviation of cancer. 
In Chicago Dr. Loyal Edward Davis of 
Northwestern University Medical School 
& Director Max Cutler of Michael Reese 
Hospital tumor clinic have been treating 
certain brain tumors by inserting radium 
needles into the diseased brain tissue it- 
self. In Manhattan Dr. Charles Albert 
Elsberg of the Neurological Institute & 
associates are saving nine out of ten of 
their brain tumor cases by early diagnosis 
and bold excision. 

At first a cancer, except one at the tip 
of the tongue, causes no pain. But as the 
growth increases and eats into sensory 
nerves, the pain becomes indescribably 
horrible. Morphine has long been the 
doctor’s analgesiac. Dr. Henry Swartley 
Ruth, Philadelphia homeopath, who at- 
tended the Congress of Anesthetists in 
Manhattan last week, recommended alco- 
hol as a pain killer. He traces the sensory 
nerve leading from the site of the cancer 
and injects about a cubic centimeter of 
45% alcohol near the point where the 
nerve trunk joins the spinal cord. The 
alcohol deadens the pain completely, does 
not interfere with muscular action. One 
of Dr. Ruth’s treatments lasts from three 
to six months, may be repeated. Dr. 
Mario Dogliotti of Turin, Italy, told the 
anesthetists that he gets similar benefits 
by injecting seven to 15 drops of alcohol 
directly into the spinal canal. 

Still another way of comforting a can- 
cer victim was suggested early this year 
by the late Dr. Willy Meyer of Man- 





*Cancer cells behave very much like embryo 
tissue. One test for occult cancer is exactly the 
same as an early test for pregnancy. 
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hattan. He applied deep x-rays to the 
cancer, gave the patient dilute hydro- 
chloric acid to ofiset any acidosis, and 
made him breathe a mixture of carbon 
dioxide and oxygen. Dr. Carl William 
Hoefflich of Houston, president of the 
Associated Anesthetists of the U. S. and 
Canada, tried the Meyer treatment on his 
mother, 82. Reported he last week: “The 
growth has greatly decreased in size and 
the pain is gone. In fact, my mother has 
been doing much of her own housework.” 

Greatest cancer discovery during the 
year—according to Sir George Lenthal 
Cheatle, British cancer expert who went 
to St. Louis to become an honorary fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons— 
was the discovery, by Dr. R. J. Lundferd 
of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
that a dye called trypan blue, frequently 
used to treat malaria and African sleep- 
ing sickness, would stain healthy body 
cells, would not stain cancer cells. Trypan 
blue enables the pathologist to distinguish 
finely between healthy and cancerous 
tissue. 

Digressing within the general tonic of 
cancer, Sir Lenthal last week observed 
that life habits seem to be factors in 
causing certain types of cancer. The fre- 
quency of cancer in women is practically 
the same in Japan, England, Switzerland 
ind Holland. England and Switzerland 
show large percentages of cancer of the 
breast and uterus, considerably more of 
hoth kinds than has The Netherlands. In 
Japan there is a great deal of uterine 
cancer, very little mammary cancer. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things 








Legger 


In Manchester, N. H., when Costas 
Tergis, 70, was charged with keeping 


liquor for sale, his mother Efrosié Tergis, 
103, pleaded guilty in his stead. 
Fireman 

In Manhattan, a clinic patient sitting in 
St. Vincent’s Hospital waiting room late 
it night saw another patient leap sud- 
denly into the air, cry out, “I'm a fire- 
man! I'm a fireman!” and fall back dead 
Examination showed he had a dagger 
between his shoulder blades. 
Places 

The Associated Press discovered that 
Mississippi has places named Hot Coffee. 
Whynot and O. K.; Florida has Sonny 
Boy, Two Egg, Coon and Sisters Wel- 
come; North Carolina has Hog Quarter, 
Maiden and Red Bug; Virginia has Ego, 
All, Swallow Well and Topnot; Arkansas 
has Smackover, Self Sodom, Greasy 
Corners and Hog Scald; Louisiana has 
Blank, Wham and Uncle Sam; Georgia 
has Ty Ty, Crisp, Bacon and New York. 


Duel 

In San Rafael, Calif., seeing Prowler 
\ Monti enter a house, Deputy Sheriff 
George Smith followed, confronted Monti. 
Drawing his pistol, Deputy Sheriff Smith 


shot himself in the hand. At the sight 
of blood Prowler Monti gave himself up. 
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ook for this mark 


A SURE WAY fo get 
good light at low cost... 


N no other product, is it more im- 


portant to look for the trade-mark 
of a reputable manufacturer than it is 
o other sure 


in lamps. Because there is n 


vay, outside of testing laboratories, of 


knowing that the lamp you buy will 


give you good light at /oz cost. 
Eyes cannot see electrical current that 
is being wasted instead of being turned 
search out and 


into light They ca) 


depend upon the famous initials G. FE. 


in a circle on the end of a lamp bulb... 
the distinguishing mark a product 
which embodies every worthwhile im- 


provement in lamp manufacture and 


research that has ever been developed! 


(nd it protects every user against bulbs 


that blacken quickly in use against 
premature burn-outs cee against flaws or 
imperfections. It is the trade-mark 


specified by outstanding industrial and 


commercial concerns, great railroad sys- 
tems, steamship lines and public insti- 


tutions everywhere. 


From now on look for this mark ‘ @ 


on every lamp you buy... 7) 


are sure that you are getting a// the 


light you pay for... no matter whether 


you are buying a tiny lamp for your 


flashlight or any of the many other 


eficient sizes General Electric manu- 


factures for all lighting purposes 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 


i eee 
General Electric manufactures lamps for home lighting and 
decoration, automobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices 
and factories, street lighting and signs. Also Sunlight lamps. 
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Champion 

In Boston, Walter L. Colburn won a 
pair of tickets to a boxing match by guess- 
ing that Harvard would beat Penn State, 
46 to 13. It was his 235th contest prize. 
In 26 years of contests he has won over 
$2,000 in cash and $500 worth of meer- 
schaum pipes, traveling bags, fountain 
pens, gold-plated razor, platinum bar pin, 
imitation pearls, watches, rings, fruit 
cake and turkey, in limerick, missing last 
line, humorous anecdote, commodity de- 
scription, guessing the number of needles 
or pennies in a jar, jingle, tongue-twister, 
anagram and punchboard contests. He 
has won three Funniest-Story-I-Ever- 
Heard contests with the following: “So 
you and your father know everything? 
Well, what’s the capital of Africa? 

“Oh, that’s one of the things my father 
knows.” 

He renounced ali contests to make as 
many words as possible out of a given 
trade-name when a competitor topped by 
300 words his list including every possible 
word in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
and went blind. His granddaughter Doris 
Kelly, 15, has guessed right 29 times. 


— >... 


Solution 

In Manhattan, an advertisement in the 
Public Notices column of the Herald Trib- 
une read: “AUTHOR-Economist offers 
lien future royalties, security for board 
and research expenses. Completing com- 
prehensive work for publication. Believes 
found solution inter-governmental debt 
problem and keys to recovery.” 


GOSH,| ENVY YOUR BEING 
ABLE TO DRINK COFFEE 
AT NIGHT. | WOULDNT BE 
ABLE TO CLOSE MY EYES. 


aa 


If you are one of those who are 
affected by the caffein in coffee, 
try Sanka Coffee. It is a delicious 
blend of choice coffees with 97% 
of the caffein removed. No danger 


SANKA COF 


A PRODUCT OF 





SCIENCE 











Sun Men to Moon-land 


The burning bush through which God 
spoke to Moses was atop either Mt. Sinai 
or, according to another tradition, Mount 
St. Catherine twelve miles to the south. 
St. Catherine is the higher. It is the high- 
est (8,540 ft.) peak, the point nearest the 
Sun in the rocky Sinai Peninsula. For 
that reason—and because the atmosphere 
thereabouts is almost dustless, almost 
hazeless—rather than for holy associa- 
tions, the Smithsonian Institution decided 
that the top of St. Catherine was the best 
accessible place in the entire Eastern 
Hemisphere for a solar observatory. Sec- 
retary Charles Greeley Abbot last week 
announced that building will start at once. 

Weather on Earth depends upon radia- 
tions from the Sun. Secretary Abbot is 
certain that if meteorologists know enough 
facts about the solar radiations they can 
make long-time predictions about Earth’s 
weather. Years of solar observations have 
demonstrated definite cycles in the Sun’s 
emanations, have made possible rough pre- 
dictions of long summers, cold winters, 
good radio reception. 


The site for a solar observatory must 
be high, dry and dustless. Best place 
found on earth is Mt. Montezuma, Chile. 
Excellent is Table Mountain, Calif. The 
Smithsonian’s Washington station where 
Dr. Abbot works is hazy, merely geo- 
graphically convenient. Until last year the 
Institution maintained an observatory on 


THIS 1S SANKA COFFEE- 
97% CAFFEIN-FREE.YOU 


CAN DRINK IT AND SLEEP 


>= 


a, 


of caffein causing sleeplessness, 
indigestion or nervousness. In 
vacuum-sealed cans. Satisfaction or 
your money back. Get a pound 
to-day—and sleep to-night. 


FEE srs carsei-rne 


GENERAL FOODS 


Mt. Brukkaros in southwest Africa. Dusty 
desert winds made that place untenable. 

Atop Sinai’s Mount St. Catherine is a 
small, poorly constructed chapel which be- 
longs to the Greek Orthodox monastery of 
St. Catherine ten miles down the massif. 
The uneven chapel floor shows the im- 
press, say the monks, of St. Catherine 
who lay there emitting light 300 years 
after Emperor Maximinus had her head 
hacked off.* In this same vicinity where 
Dr. Abbot’s men will measure the Sun, 
men long before Abram left Ur used to 
worship the Moon. Sinai was then the 
Land of Sin the moon god. 


Bio asta 
Head-Hunting Amenities 

Collecting human heads in Brazil has 
its little amenities and points of courtesy, 
Matthew Williams Stirling, Smithsonian 
ethnologist, told Washington’s Anthropo- 
logical Society last week. He spent eight 
weeks with the head-hunting Jivaros, “a 
simple, rather kindly people,” who notify 
their enemies of intended raids. The “‘vic- 
tims” at once dig pitfalls and set trap 
guns along forest paths, post watchdogs 
around their tribal house, hide indoors 
with their women and children until the 
attack begins. 

On a propitious night the attackers as- 
semble all their men and boys over 7 and 
proceed in single file, each man stepping 
exactly in the footprints of the one ahead. 
They carefully keep to one side of the 
regular, now deadly trail. At dawn the 
marchers are ready to attack. But the 
watchdogs have roused the “victims” who 
join hands and dance to the music of a 
flute made from a jaguar’s leg bone. The 
music is supposed to make them ferocious 
as jaguars. As they dance they ‘sing of 
defiance, contempt, bravery, boasting. 

The attack begins. The attackers fire a 
volley from behind trees, then throw away 
their guns and rush the defenders with 
lances. If the assault is successful, slaugh- 
ter is indiscriminate—except for nubile 
girls. who are spared if they refrain from 
fighting. 

After a raid the victors hold a cere- 
fmonial dance around the captured heads. 
Boys who had never before been in a fight 
have chicken blood smeared on their legs 
and feast distensively. Boys with their 
first heads get drunk and talk with vision- 
ary jaguars, boa constrictors, electric eels 
and other fierce creatures. The captured 
women stand and weep. Their weeping is 
important. If no woman was captured in 
the raid, the victors appoint their own 
women as proxies to weep for the gory 
heads. Each man who took a head goes 
on a strict diet for at least six months. He 
may eat no flesh of fierce animals, may 
never go hunting alone, must exculpate 
himself by sending a formal payment to 
the widow or a near relative of his vic- 
tim. Then the head catcher may peel his 
trophy, artfully shrink the empty skin, dis- 
play the head as proof of his prowess. 

*A shoulder of butchered lamb, preserved last 
week in the cooler of the Wisconsin Dairy & 
Food Division at Madison, testifies for this 
miracle. The meat glows with a yellowish light. 
The bones appear outlined as in an x-ray film. 
State Chemist Harry Klueter last week said the 
phosphorescence was due to bacteria in the meat. 
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RELIGION | 
MILLIONS 


“Trail of the Serpent” 


Zealous and sturdy, the oldtime mis- 
sionary stepped confidently into a hero’s 
He had no backing of wealth, no 
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role. 

organization of boards and committees. e 

But behind him was a fresh, vigorous on th e Rad id 
British and U. S. religious awakening; be- 

fore him the duty, as held by nearly every 

Protestant church, of carrying the Word 

to the ends of the earth. Famed are such 


pioneers as Adoniram Judson (1788- —but they can 


1850), who put a sign “Is It Pleasing to e 

God?” in his room at Brown University, KNOW r i 
spent a year and a half in traveling to he im on y 
Burma. Ordained a Congregationalist, he 


espoused baptism by immersion, became th rou a 
an independent missionary, finally re- g 

ceived full Baptist support. He translated ; 
the Bible into Burmese, compiled a Bur- RADIO STARS 
mese grammar and dictionary, suffered in : Pd 


prison, lived for a time in an empty lion’s 
cage with a testament for his pillow, died 
at sea after building 63 churches and 163 


missions, baptizing 7,000 heathen in 37 
years. 


No less able were a second and third GIGANTIC new form of entertainment has won the interest of the millions in little 
generation of missionaries. Presbyterian | more than a decade. Radio, like the cinema and the theatre, has already developed 
Calvin Wilson Mateer (1836-1908) dab- its famous personalities, entertainers in the spotlight of public acclaim. 


bled as a child in machinery and elec- 
tricity, liked to make things ‘“‘go and then 
go faster.” He went to China, a six-month 
journey, spent 45 years there with only | 


What are these glamorous celebrities really like . .. their loves, hates, habits, homes? The 
public wants to know. But the stage, the camera, and the microphone cannot entirely 
satisfy this great curiosity. A whole school of publications—motion picture magazines—has 
won success by appealing to this intense public interest in the off-duty personalities of 





three vacations. Missionary Mateer stud- the stars. 

ied Chinese, wrote “Mandarin Lessons” 

which simplified learning the language, Publisher George T. Delacorte, Jr., issuing three such magazines (one of them, MODERN 
built a foreign scientific museum. and SCREEN, with the largest guaranteed circulation of any motion picture magazine in the 


with six students founded Shantung Col- world) now extends this star-personality editorial appeal to the radio field. 


lege, today the Arts College of Shantung 


Christian University. a a \ . 
Methodist Henry Gerhard Appenzeller " I, RADIO ne ge 0 first large national 
—— y magazine for air listeners, is meeting with 


ae SS fan poplriy.bned fr he Pin 
“yale Sade alg =? in September with a guarantee of 175,000 
found Korea reactionary and pagan, gave circulation, it already announces the rise 
it a school, a religious newspaper, a tract of that guarantee to 200,000 effective 
society, a printing and publishing house. with the February issue. But the radio au- 

Full-bearded Baptist John Everett fon-b of eon SS Se 
Clough (1836-1910) scorned religion until queng coy conte ar aes 
he was 22, then went to India and built up ye oe or ene 
social and evangelistic organizations which eerie 
lasted because their roots were native. 
Presbyterian Dr. James Curtis Hepburn 
(1815-1911), slight and shrivelled, mas- 
tered Malay and Chinese, was for 33 years 
a surgeon, oculist, translator, healer and 
teacher throughout the Orient. Methodist | 
Bishop James Mills Thoburn went to 
India, was joined by his sister Isabella 
(1840-1901) who founded Lucknow 
Women’s College (India’s first for fe- 
males), held her first class of seven while 
a sturdy boy with a club guarded against 
intruders. Long afraid of street cars, she 
died of cholera... . 

Conscious of this tradition of oldtime 
missionary virility, the Appraisal Com- | 
mission which surveyed foreign missions | 
lor laymen in seven U. S. Protestant 


Churche aan we dar ype ve 
opting Rall gal grad RADIO STARS MAGAZINE 


RADIO STARS offers adver- 
tisers a new, enthusiastic, im- 
pressionable audience. For the 
radio advertiser particularly it's 
a splendid opportunity to meet 
his radio followers in print... 
an excellent chance to let that 
hand- picked audience SEE his 
product as well as hear about 
it... a@ unique opportunity to 
drive home his selling message 
by combining the force of the 
spoken word with the valuable 
visualization of the printed one! 








ee ate oo ap Pai alooy 
ai ‘oo its reports during the past fort- GEO. T. DELACORTE, JR., Publisher 
“Of the thousands of missionaries. there | Dell Publishing Company, Inc. 100 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


are many of conspicuous power, true 

° ? ‘ c. ; rue bs 
saintliness < , Re eee a *Though rates go to $400 per black-and-white page for the 
i iness and a sublime spirit of devo- 200,000 guarantee, advertisers may now contract for all 
on, men and women in whose presence 1933 issues of RADIO STARS at the original $300 rate. 


one feels himself at once exalted and un- 
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new aid in 
PREVENTING Colds 











Used at that first stuffy, sneezy 
irritation — Nature’s usual 
warning that a cold is coming 
on—many colds are avoided 


altogether. Amaz- 
ing relief, too, for 





Head Colds and Wp)-%e) Jy 
Nasal Catarrh. 


Makes Possible 
Vicks Plan for Better 
CONTROL-OF-COLDS | 


This new aid in preventing 
colds and Vicks VapoRub for 
treating colds form the new 
Vicks Colds-Control Plan. 
Used as directed in each pack- 
age, Vicks Plan makes it pos- 
sible for you this winter to cut 
the number and costs of colds 
in your family more than half! 


Cuts Costs of Colds in Half 





Are you one of the 


2.4,000,000 Americans 


for whom it was written? 


LIFE Begins 
AT FORTY 


By WALTER B.. PITKIN. Read this 
highly practical and fascinating guide to 
self-culture after forty. It carries cheer 
and even excitement. Discover for your- 
self the heartening news behind the title. 
At all bookstores $1.50. Or from the pub- 
lishers. Your money returned if not 
satisfied. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE McGraw-Hill Bidg. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 





| unified 


| of ‘signatures,’ 


| souls to 50. 
| of white vestrymen, led by one Manuel 


| cease encouraging the Negroes. 


worthy. The greater number seem to us 
of limited outlook and capacity; and there 
are not a few whose vision of the inner 
meaning of the mission has become ob- 
scured by the intricacies, divisions, fric- 
tions and details of a task too great for 
their powers and their hearts. . 

“As a member of a church, sent out by 
a church, the missionary is prone to con- 
ceive his task as primarily that of pro- 
moting this organization. His Board, as a 
rule, embodies and intensifies this con- 
ception; and the missionary is likely to 
be dominated by the expectations of his 
Board. ... The trail of self-interest 
within the organization lies like the trail 
of the serpent over the missions of Asia 
within our purview. 

“Missionaries who are to go out in the 
future ought to leave all their sectarian 
baggage behind and go out to work for a 
Christianity and a_ universal 
Church .. . toward a religion focused 
upon the vital issues of life for the indi- 
vidual and for the social environment in 


| which the individual lives.” 


Shall Christian Churches in the mis- 
sionary field be subsidized by home 
churches? No, says the Commission, “no 


church in any land will be robust and 
virile until it supports itself.” Burma 
leads the Orient, with some 80% of the 


Baptist churches and 50% of the Metho- 
dist on their own feet. In China and 
Japan, about one-third are self-support- 
ing: in India even less. 

How much should evangelism figure in 
Christian missions? It should be in a sub- 
servient position, says the Commission, 
critical of the sort of missionaries who 
merely ‘“‘succeed in impressing a number 
of individuals, collect scores or hundreds 
count baptisms as so many 
substantial additions to the Church of 
Christ; but . neither see nor consider 
the other multitude, the more reflective 
and morally deeper spirits, who by this 


| spectacle may be set against the Christian 


movement for the rest of their lives... . 

For foreign mission schools and colleges 
the Appraisal Commission recommends a 
change which has not even been made in 
many a U. S. institution: that “the relig- 
ious life of the school should be a privilege 


' offered, not a duty required.” 


Bishop & Locksmith 

People who are accustomed to think of 
New York’s Bishop William Thomas Man- 
ning as an extremely formal, frigidly aris- 
tocratic little prelate would have been 
amazed to behold him last Sunday morn- 
ing. His pulpit was a footstool, set up 
amid shavings, lumber, scaffolding. tar- 
paulins, in a little Harlem church. His 
sermon was a fighting talk. His congre- 
gation of 250, pressing close upon him, 
was three-quarters Negro. 

All Souls’ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
at 114th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue, 
was once all white. The southward spread 
of Harlem has turned it Negro by 300 
Much vexed were a group 


Jesus Roure, who blamed it all upon the 
rector, a lank, thin-lipped onetime curate 
of Trinity Church named Rev. Rollin 
Dodd. The vestry ordered Rector Dodd to 
When he 


refused the vestry asked him to resign, 
stopped his salary. When this failed they 
had the church closed, “for repairs,” and 
the locks changed. Declaring the ceiling 
might fall any moment, they had scaffold- 
ing put up. 

New York’s Bishop insists upon seem- 
liness and order in his diocese. Too, he 
displayed pride last fortnight in the fact 
that New York has more Negro Episco- 
palians than any other diocese North or 
South. Last week he jumped to Rector 
Dodd’s defense, announced he would 
preach in All Souls’, When Manuel Jesus 
Roure threatened to keep him out by 
“legal means,” Bishop Manning said, “I 
shall be there.” 

Sunday morning Bishop Manning put 
on his biretta, Episcopal vestments, aca- 
demic hood. When he arrived at All Souls’, 
he found the rector, the superintendent, 
twelve policemen and a large crowd wait- 
ing. Bishop Manning aemanded the keys. 
The superintendent had none. “Shall we 








HarLem’s BisnHorp MANNING 
He broke into 


break in?” asked Rector Dodd. “Yes!” 
said the Bishop loudly and firmly, adding 
that church Jaw and civil law sanctioned 
him. Rector Dodd had with him a lock- 
smith. While Bishop Manning waited, 
they went through the basement, sanc- 
tuary and nave, removing hinges, picking 
locks, at last smashing the padlock on the 
front gates of the church. “You are all 
welcome,” beamed the rector, and all 
entered. Bishop Manning stepped to a 
footstool beneath the scaffolding, preached 
firmly on the rights of the rector to serve 
his neighborhood, ending, “I request, and 
as Bishop I instruct, that this church . .. 
shall be open for services at such times as 
he shall direct.” Then Bishop Manning 
shook hands all around, patted the heads 
of children, said, “God bless you” to one 
small Negro who replied, “All right” and 
ran away. 

Next day Manuel Jesus Roure threat 
ened to sue, charging that Bishop Man- 
ning had backed Rector Dodd_ because 
both were attempting to make All Souls 
“an Anglo-Catholic communion.” Ind 
cated as a possible lawyer for the vestry 
was Low Churchman George Woodward 
Wickersham. 


a church. 


| 
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October 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


4 streak of lean, and otherwise variously de- 


scribed as “salt pork,” “sow belly,” ete. 


Seriously, the eve of winter—and perhaps the 
prospects of Democratic victory—has greatly 
stimulated the demand for coal and our mines 
are now on full operating schedule for the first 


time in many months. 
This poem is respons’ e to this situation. 


is in a humorous vein but, at the same time. 
well expresses the philosophy of our Southern 
Negro, who is patient in adversity, buoyant in 


good times, and cheerful at all times. 
A. W. VoGTLE 

DeBardeleben Coal Corp. 

Birmingham, Ala 

Principal R. W. Taylor’s poem: 

GOOD-BY, WHITE MEAT! HOoWwby, HAM! 

While waiting turn to trade the other day 

I overheard a “colored brother” say, 


“Gimme two poun’s of pork-chops an’ er poun’ 


uv ham 


Dey'll sho go good wid my big yeller yams.” 


Why what about white meat,” I interposed 


“Dat's all right, Fess but on dat bird de 


season's closed, 
I et what I could get when times was tight 
‘Taint dat way now. Things sho is looking 
bright. 


“Worked twenty shifts last month: Why aint dat 


tine? 


I'll tell de world Old Sipsey’s coming down 


de line 


An’ while she ‘struts her stuff.’ for Rose an’ Sam, 
‘Twill be, good-by, White Meat, Howdy, 


Ham,” 


Doherty & Wardman 


Sirs: 


In your issue of Oct. 17 you reprint the state- 
ments made by Senator John J. Blaine in Janu 
ary 1931, regarding the alleged corrupt financing 
of some of the hotel properties at Washington, 
Dp. C.. and in his remarks he dragged in my 
name and made a terrible and untrue assault on 


me, 


The Sixth Section of Article t of the Consti 
tution of the U. S. gives immunity for practically 
all forms of misconduct on the part of any 
Member of Congress and states that “for any 
speech or debate in either House they shall not 


be cfuestioned in any other place.” 


This license has often been flagrantly abused 
and this is one of the glaring examples which 
evers citizen of the U. S. should know about. 
I never had any part whatever in the financing 
of any of the Washington hotels, nor did I ever 
know about any of this financing until a lon: 


time after it had been done 


In the early part of 1030, after it was known 
that Mr. Wardman was in financial distress. 
some of the real estate men of Washington tried 
to interest me in the purchase of some of the 
Wardman properties, but 1 did not even go into 


the details of the matter—I told them IT had 
been greatly distressed to learn that Mr. Ward 


nan was in difficulties and I had been told if hi 


could raise a million dollars he could clear up 


his situation. I told them that I thought that 
Mr. Wardman had done more than any other 
man to build up the city of Washington, D.C. 
ml, while [T knew him only slightly, and did 
not know a great deal about. the ontinn situa 
tion, nevertheless. [ felt that he was a great asset 
fo Washington and that the re spons sible people of 
Wa shington could afford to give him substantial 
| ancial assistance even at ” the risk of losing 
theit money, if they could make it possible to 


Co mtinue his operations I stated that while I 
had no property interest in Washington, I was 
willing to put up $50,000 towards the million 


dollars T was told that he needed and I was 
willing to accept the entire loss of my money 
before anybody else was called upon to lose a 
single penny. No effort was made to raise this 
lund, 

I do not know that I ever before told about 
this happening but T tell it now simply to illus 
trate the gross inaccuracy of the statement mad 
by Senator Blaine and to cite one example of 


perhaps many, where members of Congress take 
ulvantage of the immunity given them, to make 
and reckless charges, either for the purpose 


false 


Of injuring their enemies or to glorify themselves 


—and perhaps as a cheep means to gain notor 
iety. 


Henry L. DoHERTY 


Washington, D.C 
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Condensed Statement, September 30, 1932 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 

and due from Banks and Bankers . . . $ 203,355,932.39 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. 464,819,497.64 
Public Securities . . ee 56,245,057.46 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank o“eale ‘s 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities .. Pe ic aah ee 24,693,165.03 
Loans and Bills Purchased | eee 495,152,411.74 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages .. . 2,045,662.43 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 4,004,603.43 
Credits Granted on Acceptances... . . 74,593,820.45 
Bank Buildings .... . F ae 14,381,404.79 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 7,894,864.18 


$1,354,986,419.54 





LIABILITIES 


Capital... . » « « « $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . aig | BP Si 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits iy: oe es 10,830,233.44 





$ 270,830,233.44 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for ho-anen Sees 6,983,374.04 
Acceptances .... Lode. é. Wea s 74,593,820.45 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
NR OD 4 le 4°86 betes 551,849.00 
Deposits . . . . . $976,925,986.09 
Outstanding Checks ath 25,101,156.52 1,002,027,142.61 


$1,354,986,419.54 





CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN _., Vice-Chairman, British- JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 


American Tobacco Company, Limited Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
and President, Duke Power Company DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutua! 
J. HOWARD ARDREY. ... Vice-President Life Insurance Company of New York 
W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President 
Railroad Company Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of the Board, THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company CLARENCE H. MACKAY President 
W. PALEN CONWAY . Vice-President Commerciat Cable-Postal Telegraph System 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President RICHARD B. MELLON President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company Melion National Bank, Pittsburgh 
HENRY G. DALTON . of Pickands, Mather GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
& Company of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
JOHN W. DAVIS ; of Davis Polk Wardwell WILLIAM C. POTTER President 
Gardiner & Reed AI : ‘ P 
HENRY W. de FOREST LANSING P. REED . . of Davis Ph ree 
ae ? ry a ei ——— GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
ie Prudential Insurance Company of America - ca 2 2 ‘ 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP Sieidedl- Mannint- CHARL ie Hi. GAON . Chairman of the Board 
White Coal Mining Company MATTHEW S. SLOAN : . . « New York 
MARSHALL FIELD . . . of Field, Glore & Co. VALENTINE P. SNYDER urd. Shes Retired 
a ~~ + amd ba ae ee ee Ccacidont. EUGENE W.STETSON . . . . Vice-President 
6 Bank for Savings in the City of New Yor . . . 
»§ : i Si ant) 
ROBERT W.GOELET.... . Real Estate SOCETNG hy ON PR mpegs Om ns ve | 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER President, . — 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation STEVENSON E. WARD cae i Banker 
EUGENE G. GRACE President. CORNELIUS VANDEHBILT WHITNEY ei 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation : - ry 
W. A. HARRIMAN . . of Brown Brothers GEORGE WHITNEY . of J. P. Morgan 4 Co. 


Harriman & Co. THOMAS WILLIAMS of |. T. Williams & Sons 
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Los Angeles March 


Last week Los Angeles stole a march on 
other Far Western orchestras when it 
opened its Philharmonic season ahead of 
San Francisco, Seattle and Portland. 
Those cities were worrying about the ab- 
breviated seasons they would begin in 
November when lights flashed on in the 





International 


WILLIAM ANDREWS CLARK JR. 


For him, a bronze, baggy-trousered 
Beethoven. 


Los Angeles Auditorium and an eager 
crowd pushed its way inside to hear the 
music which William Andrews Clark Jr. 
makes possible. 

Fortnight ago Los Angeles attempted to 
express its appreciation of Patron Clark. 
Important citizens, including Mayor John 
Clinton Porter, gathered in Pershing 
Square across from the Auditorium. 
Laudatory speeches were made. Mrs. 





Leafie Sloan-Orcutt, an imposing grey- 
haired dowager representing the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Woman’s Committee, 
pulled a silken cord, revealed a bronze 
Beethoven in long frockcoat, baggy trous- 
ers, hands clasped characteristically be- 
hind his back. Philharmonic musicians, 
who gave the statue in Patron Clark’s 
honor, sealed their gift with a stirring per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

At the opening concert last week noth- 
ing affected the audience so deeply as 
Richard Strauss’s Death and Transfigura- 
tion which Conductor Artur Rodzinski 
placed on the program as a memorial to 
Patron Clark’s son, William Andrews ITI, 
who was killed last spring in an airplane 
crash. The orchestra, the audience knew, 
was Clark’s second son. He founded it in 
1919, trailed it on its tours, in true pa- 
ternal fashion made no complaint even 
when it ran into debt last year to the 
tune of $175,000. 

Patron Clark’s father, the late fierce- 
whiskered Senator from Montana, taught 
his son to spend liberally. The elder Clark 
built a 130-room house on Manhattan’s 
Fifth Avenue, equipped it with a $3,000,- 
000 art collection, a $120,000 gold dinner 
service. Senator Clark was a mule-skinner 
before he made his copper fortune. Son 
William had earlier advantages, took to 
them more quietly. He was a Phi Beta 
Kappa at the University of Virginia, ac- 
quired a love for books which has led to 
one of the most important private col- 
lections in the world. Old Senator Clark 
spent three months each year trying des- 
perately to master French. Son William 
amuses himself by making French trans- 
lations, spends much of his time in France 
partly because he rabidly resents the 18th 
Amendment. 

No other Pacific Coast orchestra has a 
dependable backer. President Jacob 
Bertha Levison of the San Francisco 
Musical Association is not rich enough to 
support an orc hestra_ and he would prefer 


F There are enough men 
wearing Paris Garters to 
elect the next President~ 


PARIS 


easily / 


GARTERS 


| NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


Outstanding Values at 256 35° FO 756-8] 
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playing his flute at home to wrestling any 
longer with deficits. In Portland this au- 
tumn players in the symphony are donat- 
ing 10% of their salaries to help make 
the season possible. The Seattle Sym- 
phony will give only five concerts under 
dreamy British Basil Cameron whose con- 
tract was not renewed at the end of last 
season in San Francisco. 

First concerts in St. Louis and Indian- 
apolis last week were more in tune with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic’s unworried 
beginning. In St. Louis the sleek, gallic 
ways of Conductor Vladimir Golschmann 
have proved so popular that the orchestra 
was able to balance its budget this autumn 
by boosting ticket-prices. In Indianapolis 
the orchestra which Ferdinand Schaefer 
started with unemployed musicians on a 
co-operative basis (TrME, Nov. 10, 1930), 
is actually thriving. , 


-atterns in Boston 

Seventy years ago in Chicago the name 
Carpenter stood for everything which 
could be used aboard a ship from marline- 
spikes to anchors. Lake shippers used to 
congregate by the dozen in George Car- 
penter’s ship-chandlery, grown now to 
deal in mill and railroad supplies. But 
the Carpenter name has outgrown the 
business. People all over the U. S. are 
becoming acquainted with the music of 
John Alden Carpenter, the late Chandler 
George’s son. 

In Boston last week Conductor Sergei 
Koussevitzky presented a new Carpenter 
work called Patterns, in which shy John 











Wide World 
JouHN ALDEN CARPENTER 


Chicago will understand. 


Alden Carpenter made his first appear- 
ance as a piano soloist. Boston’s sym- 
phony subscribers went to the concert 
with high expectations. Composer Carpen- 
ter had delighted them before with Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator in which are 
described the reactions of an infant tak- 
ing its daily excursion to the lake front; 
with Krazy Kat, sensitive, half-sad music 
for George Herriman’s comic-strip char- 
acters; with a finely made Concertino for 
Piano & Orchestra. 

No one was prepared to hear Heaven- 
storming, epoch-making music last week. 
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BE FACE HAPPY 
use a 


SEGAL 


one piece 


RAZOR 


You'll always have time for a shave with 

a SEGAL RAZOR and SEGAL SUPER- 

KEEN DOUBLE-EDGE BLADES. 
THE MIRACLE SHAVING COMBINATION 


Sets new speed records for clean, cool 
shaving. Trya SEGAL RAZOR and SU- 
PER-KEEN BLADES today. Men who 
switch to SEGAL wonder how they ever 
did without it. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

It your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you 
a SEGAL ONE PIECE RAZOR with 10 SEGAL 


SUPER-KEEN BLADES for $1.00 postpaid—on 
amoney-back-if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


SEGAL SUPER-KEEN BLADES 
5 tor 38c... 10 for 75c 
SEGAL SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
270D Broadway New York City 

Makers of the famous SUGALOCKS 





YOU SLEEP! 


\WHILE THE FURNACE 
FIRES ITSELF ! 
Stoke-Rite is entirely auto- 
matic, Set it for any de- 
sired teraperature and for- 
get it. Sleep later mornings, 
while the furnace tires itself. 


HEATS HOME:= 
nAONTHS 














Cut your heat- 
ing bill in 
HALF! teat your 
Hlome 6 MONTHS on 
} MONTILS’ fuel! Amaze 
ing New mechanical stoker 
developed by recognized 
leader in automotive in- 
dustry—1 million, dollar 
concern, Entirely new pate 
enter 1 prine = saves you 
4% to 70° heat cost, 
Burns cheap “slack” and 
screenings.” Now avail- 
able direct-from-factory, at 
price that will amaze you. 
AUTOMATIC 
CARE-FREE OPERATION 
Automatic Temperature 
Control, New Lifetime 
Gearless Transmission, 
Simple . . . foolproof . 
Teqitires no expensive serve 
icing Any Handy man 
understand it at first 
glance Pays for itself. 
Burns without smoke, 
ashes or soot, Lowest coat e. If ve 
Automatic Heat on market. p ily $3.00 vont nur fuel = 
Fully Guaranteed! ines w ip m for it. Mail 
| STOKE-RITE CORP, —_couron today for Pith DE-TATLS! 
700 Insurance 
Bldg, 
Indianapolis, 
nd, 


hs DAY. FREE TRIAL OFFER 
We -Rite in your home » for 
.you 









| Carpenter kept his emotions well hidden 
| even when describing the death of the 
| poor, ugly dwarf in The Birthday of the 
| Infanta. Reticence marked his Song of 


1 | Faith, played widely last winter in cele- 


bration of the Washington Bi-Centennial. 
The ballet Skyscrapers. proved, too, that 
Carpenter’s expert craftsmanship serves 
him best in light, colorful music, unbur- 
dened by big ideas. But Patterns, with 
its sentimental waltz bit, its brief Spanish 
interlude, its sketchy piano embroidery. 
was almost anemic, 
and audience cool. 
Chicago is likely to deal more kindly 
with Patterns when it is played there this 
week. John Alden Carpenter is its fore- 
| Most composer. Patterns, Chicago knows, 
was written immediately after the death of 
| Composer Carpenter's wife Rue Winter- 
botham Carpenter, able interior decorator. 
| His friends know, too, that hard times are 
making it necessary for Composer Car- 
penter to give more & more time to the 
business which his father left him to carry 
on down near the River. 


Pons in San Francisco 

Some 3.500 people in the new War 
Memorial Opera House, 15.000 in huge 
Exposition Auditorium and another great 
crowd outside City Hall, heard pretty 
little Lily Pons do her trills and cadenzas 
in San Francisco last week. People who 
were too poor or too late to get tickets 
for performances in the Opera House did 
not mind much until Lily Pons started 
taking her San Francisco audiences by 
storm fortnight ago. Then they 
that the new house had been publicly sub- 
scribed, protested until opera authorities 
had loud-speakers installed in the Audi- 
torium and over the City Hall steps, 
transmitted a performance of Lucia di 
Lammermoor free. 

The crowd in the 
well as heard Lily 
Mad Scene she 
torcycle escort, 


Pons. 
whizzed there with 
received a chrysanthemum 


“key to San Francisco’s heart” from its 
Florist-Mavor Angelo J. Rossi. The pop- 
ular demonstrations reminded oldtimers 


of San Francisco’s last great musical ex- 
citement, twelve years ago when chunky 





Luisa Tetrazzini sang for 100,000 at 
Lotta’s Fountain (Trae, Oct. 17). 
Opposing Ariels 

U. S. schoolchildren will be asked to 


stay after school on ten Friday afternoons 
this winter but it will not be to 
blackboards or copy promises of good be- 
havior. Their task has been allotted them 
by Conductor Leopold Stokowski 
finding it difficult “to give the hopeless 
generation new ideas.” declared last week 
that he would try to make children like 
modernistic music by having them listen 
to his broadcasts. 

Seventy-year-old Walter Damrosch. 
| whom a New York Times editorial called 

“Ariel” fortnight ago when he began again 
to waft and explain safe & sane music over 
the air to 6,000,000 children, fumed: “To 
force these [Stokowski's] experiments on 
helpless children is criminal. Should cub- 
ism have been used to preach the glories 
of painting to our young people?” 
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Kill a COLD 
before It 
Takes Root! 


REAT a cold quickly and treat it deci- 

sively! Don’t depend on half-way meas- 
ures. Half-way measures only lead to half- 
cured colds. 

Take a COLD remedy for a cold and not a 
remedy good for half a dozen things. Take a 
remedy that gets a cold from the inside, and 
not merely a surface treatment. 

4 EFFECTS! 
The wise thing to do is to take Grove’s Lax- 
ative Bromo Quinine as soon as you catch a 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is 
effective and reliable because it is specifically 
a cold remedy and because it does the four 
things necessary to relieve a cold, 

First, it opens the bowels. Second, it kills 
the cold germs in the system and reduces the 
fever. Third, it relieves the headache and that 
grippy feeling. Fourth, it tones the entire 
system and fortifies 
against further attack. 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo 


Quinine is safe to 
take! It contains no nar- 


cold. 
















cotics and produces no 
bad after-effects. Taken 
promptly, ic will usually 
expel a cold overnight. 
So in its use lies safety. 
Every drug store in 
America sells Grove’s 
Laxative BromoQuinine. 
pocket- 
size box, cellophane- 
wrapped. Get it today. 


*T Couldn’t 
Write a Better 
Prescription 


Myself!” 


Convenient, 


7 


GROVES LAXATIVE 
BROMO QUININE 





One of a series of advertisements describing 
the major essentials of utility investments, 


Bonds... Debentures... 


Notes... Preferre 


Ommofn... 


ARGE enterprises, especially public 
8 utilities with their constant need 
of new capital for construction, finance 
their requirements by a variety of forms 
of securities. 

When a holding company forms 
a group of operating companies for 
greater efficiency in financing and op- 
eration, these various types of securities 
necessarily grow more complex. 

Sometimes an efficient system can be 
organized only by the acquisition of 
smaller holding companies, each with 
its Own operating companies and an 
already established financial structure. 
The various issues of bonds, debentures, 
notes, A and B stocks, preferred and 
common shares, then frequently pass 
beyond the ability of the average in- 
vestor to understand without detailed 
study and advice. 

Pacific Lighting is exceptional in 
this respect. The parent company has 
outstanding only two forms of securi- 
ties— preferred and common stocks. 
Even in the classification of its stock, 
only one change has occurred in 46 
years, and that was when preferred was 
issued in addition to common in 1907. 

The company owns the common 
stocks (and varying amounts of the 
bonds and preferred stocks) of four 
utility companies serving nearly a 
million customers in adjoining territo- 
ries in Southern California. The first of 
these companies was organized in 1867 
and was made the nucleus of the Paci- 
fic Lighting system in 1889. 

The simplicity that characterizes 
the Pacific Lighting financial structure 
is largely due to this long and gradual 


development. Only three major utility 
holding companies in America have a 
longer history. In its simplicity, as in 
other particulars, this structure approx- 
imates that of an operating company. 

One of the outstanding advantages 
of this type of capital structure, from 
the investor’s standpoint, is the intelli- 
gibility of financial statements. UVhere 
are only three consecutive deductions 
from Net Income— interest on bonds 
of subsidiaries, depreciation and amor- 
tization, and dividends on the preferred 
stock of subsidiarics —before balance 
available for dividends on Pacific Light- 
ing preferred and common. 

Partly because of the freedom from 
bonds, debentures and other underly- 
ing holding company obligations, Paci- 
fic Lighting has paid cash dividends on 
its stock since 1887, with only one 
interruption for a period of one year in 
the early days of its history. 

S) site be 
No securities are being offered at the pres- 
ent time by Pacific Lighting Corporation. 
The purpose of these advertisements is to 
gain wider recognition of the company and 
its history and policies, so as to improve its 


position in future financing. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 


14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 
now usually available to investors only’ through 
the securities of holding companies. 

In the final analysis, those holding companies 
which render the greatest economic service 
lower cost of financing, operating economies and 
improvements in service— are best able to earn 
dividends and conserve property values. The earn- 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest,in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
ment, and service. 

These advertisements describe the outstanding 


features of the structure developed by Pacific 


Lighting during its 46 years of utility operatior 


in Southern California. They deal individually with: 


ORGANIZATION 8. Reserves 
1. Management 9. Dividend Record 
10, Intercompany 
Financing 


° History 

° Territory Served 

* Revenue Sources SERVICE 

a 11, Interconnected 
Facilities 

12. Economy of 
Operation 

13. Quality of 
Product 


14. Low Rates 


CAPITAL 
6. Capitalization and 
Property Values 
¥ 7. TYPE OF 
SECURITIES 
ISSUED 
Investments in utility securities should be ex- 
amined with reference to each of these essential 
economic features, 
The entire series of advertisements has 
been published in booklet form and is 


available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, California. 





CORPORATION 
Unifying through common stock ownership four 
interconnected Cafifornia Utihtes 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


SOU THERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 
SANTA MARIA GAS CO. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











10C UV. I5C 

On the New York Stock Exchange last 
week tobacco stocks took a deep dive. 
At the end of the week Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co. was 53, ten points below its 
Monday high. American Tobacco Co. 
was down eight points to 61. R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co. dropped from 31 to 
282. P. Lorillard Co., low already, held 
fairly steady, closing five-eighths of a 
point off at 13. Wall Street buzzed with 
rumors of impending price cuts on the 
four leading U. S. cigaret brands—Amer- 
ican’s Lucky Strike, Reynolds’ Camel, 
Liggett & Myers’ Chesterfield, Lorillard’s 
Old Gold—whose price is, and has been 
for years, 15¢ for a package of 20. 

Reason for these rumors and the at- 
tendant stock decline was not widely 
known outside Wall Street. September 
cigaret consumption was 3.9% below that 
of September 1931, but fewer cigarets 
have been smoked this year than every 
month last year except August, and Sep- 
tember’s showing was better than the 
nine-month average, which was 10.12% 
below 1931’s. Careful readers of finan- 
cial pages could find an occasional para- 
graph tucked away in a corner reporting 
the price rumors and citing the popularity 
of 1o¢ cigarets as the cause, but news- 
papers were not inclined to go deeply into 
the subject—not so much through fear of 
hurting important advertisers’ feelings as 
because of a traditional journalistic policy 
that those who do not advertise, and have 
no intention of advertising, are no fit sub- 
jects for publicity. There was neverthe- 
less, a story in 10¢ cigarets—a year ago 
practically unheard of, today burning up 
at the rate of about 60 million a day. One 
out of every five cigarets smoked in the 
U. S. now is a 20-for-10¢ brand. 

Rise. Fourteen months ago 90% of 
the cigarets sold in the U. S. retailed for 
15¢ a package. Tobacco was cheap, 
cigaret smoking was at its peak. The 
future looked fine and smoky to Tycoons 
George Washington (Lucky Strike) Hill, 
Samuel Clay (Camel) Williams, Clinton 
W. (Chesterfield) Toms and Benjamin L. 
(Old Gold) Belt. Acting in concert 
(though legally disassociated since Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co.’s trust was dissolved) 
they had just upped the wholesale price 
of their cigarets from $6.40 to $6.85 per 
thousand (presumably on the strength of 
the new Cellophane wrapping). Then, all 
unknown to Messrs. Hill, Williams, Toms 
« Belt, an old tobacco man named Wil- 
liam T. Reed had an idea. 

One day a little more than a year ago 
there issued from the Richmond, Va. 
lactory of Larus & Brother Co. (William 
T. Reed, president) a small shipment of 
clgarets modestly named White Rolls. 
Their cheap package was without Cello- 
phane, they were unheralded by advertis- 
ing—but their price was 10¢ per package 
ot 20. The selling organization which had 
made Edgeworth a widely-used pipe 
tobacco began pushing White Rolls and 
soon the orders were rolling in. News of 
this reached President Reuben M. Ellis 
of Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. and its Rich- 
mond subsidiary, Continental Tobacco Co. 
Continental had been having trouble dis- 


tributing a cigaret called Paul Jones 
(price, 10¢) in New England. President 
Ellis arranged with the United and 
Schulte cigar stores and Liggett and 
Whelan drug stores to display Paul Jones 
(Time, Aug. 31, 1931). Then he inserted 
in New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
newspapers a single advertisement: “20 
for r1o¢. America... . Here’s your 
cigarette!” Manhattan sales jumped. By 
February White Rolls and Paul Jones 
were producing some 350,000,000 cigarets 
per month, 49% of the national total. 


In March President George Cooper of 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. of 
Louisville, Ky., reduced the price of a 
15¢ cigaret called Wings to 1to¢. Pro- 
duction of Wings doubled in a month. 
Although White Rolls and Paul Jones had 
fallen off a little, Wings’ sales boosted the 


from eight billion to 119 billion in 20 
years, were vexed. 

Remedies? The November issue of 
FoRTUNE, out this week, estimates that 
Lucky Strikes, Camels, Chesterfields and 
Old Golds will sell to the extent of about 
844 billion cigarets in 1932, some 18 
billion less than last year. Practically all 
of this loss will go to the to¢ cigaret. 
What can Messrs. Hill, Williams, Toms & 
Belt do about it? FortTuNE suggests five 
possible ways of eliminating 1o¢ competi- 
tion: 1) Raising the price of tobacco just 
enough to wipe out the ten-centers’ profit 
margin. This can be done by heavy buy- 
ing, but surplus stocks over a long period 
would hurt the 15-centers. 2) Ceasing 
their opposition to governmental increase 
of cigaret taxes from $3 to $3.50 per 
1,000, an expensive remedy. 3) Cutting 
prices. 4) Putting out special “fighting 
brands” of 1o¢ cigarets. 5) Training their 
advertising guns directly at the enemy, 
which might do the ten-center more good 





Dementi Studio 
WitiiAm T. Reep 
While other tobacco stocks fell... . 


ten-centers’ average to 5% or 6% of the 
national total. By May Wings had 
slowed the decline in -national cigaret 
production which had been going on all 
year. Wings did not advertise in news- 
papers, but blurbs on the cheap brown 
paper package told smokers that they 
could not smoke Cellophane. In June ar- 
rived the fourth national 1o¢ cigaret— 
Twenty Grand, also from Louisville. Its 
sales soon passed those of White Rolls and 
Paul Jones, ran the ten-centers percentage 
up to 15. Last week that percentage was 
20, Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. was making 
18 million Twenty Grands a day, with 
unfilled orders piled high. Wings were roll- 
ing out of the machines at the rate of 50 
million per day. White Rolls and Paul 
Jones were still selling well. These four 
brands had taken advantage of cheap to- 
bacco, the advertising done by the “stand- 
ard brands,” and the opportunity to make 
money with a small margin of profit 
($o0.2315 per 1,000, against $1.226 per 
1,000 for the 1§-centers) to cater directly 
to Depression-hit smokers. Tycoons Hill, 
Williams, Toms & Belt, whose advertising 
had increased U. S. cigaret consumption 
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. theirs rose. 


than harm. A FortTuNE suggestion to 
President George Washington Hill: 
“STALE FISH STINK. . . . So do cheap 
cigarets.” 

The makers of the four leading t1o¢ 
cigarets (there are a dozen others, with 
local sales) worried little last week. If 
suspicion were cast on the quality of their 
brands they could point to their sales as 
proof that the public likes them. They 
are all oldtime tobacconists, sure they can 
keep costs down low enough to profit on 
a small margin. They point out that 
tobacco has averaged 19¢ per lb. for the 
past 20 years, is not likely to rise far 
above that. As for the fairness of taking 
advantage of advertising-increased cigaret 
consumption while not advertising them- 
selves, they only shrug their shoulders. 

Revenge. Most colorful of the r1o¢- 
cigaret men are President Reed of Larus 
& Brother (White Rolls) and Woodford 
Fitch Axton, burly president of Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Co. (Twenty Grand). 
Both grew up fighting the old tobacco 
trust, both, until recently, were heads of 
small independent companies producing 
chiefly pipe and chewing tobaccos. In 
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the early days of the century when Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. was gobbling up inde- 
pendents in the South, William T. Reed 
was one of its bitterest foes. He used to 
hide in grocery store cracker barrels to 
get evidence against the Trust's agents. 
He won his fight. remained independent, 
was making a neat profit out of Edge- 
worth when his 1o¢ idea put him into the 
cigaret business in earnest. 

Woodford Axton was selling groceries 
around eastern Kentucky when, in 1899, 
a debtor paid him in tobacco-preparing 
machinery. The debt was $60. Salesman 
Axton decided to sell tobacco instead of 
food, began peddling his product from 
town to town. Soon the trust was after 
him, too, giving away tobacco to his cus- 
tomers when he refused to sell out. Big 
and hearty, “Wood” Axton had enough 
friends to stay in business. He formed 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. with a partner. 
George H. Fisher, now dead. They 
moved from Owensboro to Louisville and 
began selling smoking and chewing tobac- 
cos throughout the Ohio Valley, prosper- 
ing in a comparatively small way. 

In 1926 Mr. Axton bought the formula 
for Menthol-Cooled Spuds from its in- 


ventor, Lloyd F. (“Spud”) Hughes. 
Hughes and his associates got $go.000. 
but Spuds brought much more to “Wood” 


\xton. He launched an advertising cam- 
paign, which has grown with Spud sales 
Last year Axton-Fisher spent $550.000 
advertising Spuds. made a net profit of 
$605.000. This vear the profit has jumped 
month by month, was $56,000 in July. 
$123,000 in August, $238,000 in Septem- 











TIME 


ber. Last week Axton-Fisher stock rose 
8}; points to 56} while other tobacco 
stocks were falling. 

On the strength of his admiration for 
Theodore Roosevelt “Wood” Axton ran 
for Mayor of Louisville in 1913 as a Bull 
Moose. Friends still maintain he won the 
election. He has put his money in farm 
lands where he raises thoroughbred cattle 
and horses. It was his love of horses that 
made him buy the name Twenty Grand 
several years ago. 


Northwestern Election 

It seems inevitable that Calvin Cool- 
idge must some day become president of 
a great life insurance company. [or four 
months it looked as if the company would 
be Northwestern Mutual. whose trustees 
began trying in June to agree on a suc- 
cessor to the late President William Dun- 
can Van Dyke, who died June 7. Last 
week with a message in his hand a trustee 
left the board room on the fifth floor of 
Northwestern's marble headquarters in 
Milwaukee. Instead of going out 
telegraph office he walked down a 
flight of broad stairs. down a long cor- 
ridor and knocked at a door marked 
“Michael a. Cleary, Vice President.” In- 
side he delivered his message 

Vastly more than Mr 
Coolidge. who had probably given littl 
thought to the matter. were the two chief 
candidates within the company. small 
Vice President Frederick W. Walker. one- 
time construction engineer, and a 
named Charles Edgar Albright 
conceded to have sold more million-dollar 
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SERVING A CROSS SECTION 
OF AMERICA 


i 


Cameras and Clothing 
Rochester, New York 





@ Cameras and candy, clothing and shoes, 


electrical machinery and locomotives—these prod- 


nn aad ucts represent only a few of the 285 industries 


AG cee 


i jp—~ 
& Hosiery 
Reading, Pennsylvania 





lron and Steel 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Boots and Shoes 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


— 
Iw. 
® 
Washing Machines 
Bloomington, Il. 





Gas Stoves 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


served by the Associated System. 

Geographical areas served are as varied as the 
industries they contain. Twenty-six states and 
more than 3,000 communities are numbered. 

If business is dull in some areas, the Associated 
System has others upon which to rely. If all indus- 
try averages below normal, there are 1,189,466 
domestic customers whose use of electric and gas 
services continues. Associated homes used 6.8% 
= more electricity in 1931 than in 1930, and 6.4 % 
more during the first half of 1932 than during 








the same period last year. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 





policies than any man in the history of 


life insurance. (Some of his clients: Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler Jr., Arthur Brisbane, 
Eugene Meyer, Freeman F. Gosden, 


Charles J. Correll [“Amos ‘n’ Andy”), 
Harry Frankel | Barbasol’s ‘Singin’ Sam” | 
and many another radio celebrity.) Be- 
tween the trustees’ deadlocked meeting in 
June and their session last week Candi- 
dates Walker and Albright successfully 
eliminated each other. Their supporters 











MicHaert Joseren CLeary 


Came a knock on his door. 


voted for Dark Horse Cleary to keep the 
job in Milwaukee 

Michael Joseph Cleary is the kind of 
man who likes his to call him 
“Mickey.” has a habit of taking them ofi 
into corners to tell them Irish stories. A 
small-town lawyer in Blanchardville, Wis. 
he organized two banks, fussed with insur- 
then got into 
Emanuel L. Philipp made him his counsel 
then Wisconsin’s insurance commissioner 
He heckled the insurance companies 
enough to make them agree to the regula- 
tions now enforced, smiled enough to keep 
in the good the companies 
Northwestern made him a vice president 
in 1919. He is big, hearty. broad- 
shouldered, a nailer for work. Insurance 
people predict that under him Northwest- 
ern’s shiny marble tomb will lose some of 
its historic chilliness. 

Northwestern Mutual was founded by 


satiesmen 


ance, politics (;overnor 


graces Ol 


a raw-boned old adventurer who never 
became its president. In Catskill, N. \ 
in the 1840's lived a maker of invalid 


chairs who called himself General John C 
Johnston. Soon after Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York was organized 
he got a job with it, placed his chair near 
the office door, never let a prospect by 
In 1857 he gathered together the 36 trus- 
tees required to start a life insurance 
company in Wisconsin. By the time he 
had collected the $200,000 needed to be- 
gin operations the trustees had decided 
they could do better without him. They 
gave him $700 for his work and a $5,000 
policy on his life. Next year he died. 

In 1859 two policyholders of North- 
western Mutual were killed in a wreck that 
almost wrecked the company. President 
S. S. Daggett had to pay the claims out 
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SELF-STIRRING 


Booklets tell all 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 


CHESWICK, PA 
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- 
Ils YOUR son 


out of college and 


out of work? 


Here’s an immediate job for him 


sell- 


ing Hoovers. An interesting, paying job. 





He'll have training in modern, scien- 
tific sales methods, such as he could get 
in few places. He'll work under men of 
power and ability, for a company—old- 
est and largest in the electric cleaner 
industry—that has ranked first in prod- 
uct and sales for twenty-five years—is 
running ahead in sales this year over last. 

The experience will be invaluable, 
wherever he goes, whatever he does. 

He will, if he can work hard and in- 
telligently, make a good income. 

You can get full information by writ- 
ing direct to H. W. Hoover, President, 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 
North Canton, Ohio 
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of his own pocket. Northwestern’s assets 
are now $1,000,000.000, only $100,000,- 
ooo less than Mutual Life’s. New Presi- 
dent Cleary will receive $60,000 a year. 
His predecessor got $75,000. 


Steel Accedes 


We are no longer sellers of steel. The 
large industries tell us what they will pay. 
Our commodities are sold at too low a 
price. 

—James Augustine Farrell, 1931. 

Prosperity, depression and a threatened 
investigation by the Government were un- 
able to change the price of steel rails for 
a decade. Billets might go up (to $36 a 
ton in 1929) and billets might go down (to 
$26 last week), but the price of steel rails 
mysteriously remained at $43 a ton.* 

Last-week Myron Charles Taylor, chair- 
man of United States Steel Corp., invited 
a group of railroad presidents representing 
the New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Erie, Lehigh, Chesapeake & Ohio, New 
Haven, Lackawanna and Delaware & Hud- 
son to lunch with him in his company’s 
private dining room. He told them how 
concerned the steel industry was with the 
lack of orders from their industry, espe- 
cially at the lack of rail orders. The rail- 
roadmen suggested that if the price of rails 
were a little lower they might be inter- 
ested. 

Next day the Steel Corporation an- 
nounced a $3-per-ton reduction in rails. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. as usual followed 
the leader and offered rails at $40-per-ton. 
Lest there be thoughts that a collusion ex- 
isted, Bethlehem’s Eugene Gifford Grace 
explained: “Whatever price for rails we 
find being asked . . . we will of course 
meet.”’+ Although the cut amounts to only 
7%, on the basis of the average for the 
past eight years’ orders, will mean a sav- 
ing of only $4,352,000 to the railroads, 
the steel industry sat back hopefully 
awaiting a deluge of orders that might 
soon send men streaming back to fac- 
tories. First order was that of Illinois 
Central. It called for 6,000 tons of rails, 
lifting 1932’s total orders to 187,000 tons. 

On the prospects of such future develop- 
ments, U. S. Steel proceeded to vote its 
regular preferred dividend despite a nine 
months’ net loss of $54.542.431. 

=e 

Insulliana 

@ Still in Athens, last week Samuel In- 
sull, fugitive from justice, gave up cigar- 
ets for cigars, swore off coffee. He told 
the police that he had heard of a kidnap 
plot being hatched against him in Chicago. 
Thereafter a carload of fat Athenian po- 
lice on the lookout for ‘‘Chicago gangsters” 
trailed him. And always close behind him 
walked swart, stout Peter Vanech of Stam- 
ford, Conn., swinging a big stick, scowling 
ferociously. Wary of Greeks bearing gifts, 
Samuel Insull shook himself free of a 
crowd of hangers-on, hired an interpreter. 
He made numerous visits to the office of 

*Prior to 1922 rails fluctuated widely in 
price. Years & prices: 1899, $35; 1900, $30-26; 
1901, $28; 1916, $33-38; 1918, $55; 1919, 
$45; 1920, $55-45; 1921, $40. From 1909 
through 1920 open-hearth rails, contrasted to 
Bessemer rails, commanded an additional $2 per 
on Rails are less eompetitive than other divi- 
sions of the steel industry. Only companies 
other than U. S. and Bethlehem making rails are 
Inland, National, Colorado Fuel & Iron. 
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American Express Co., dined with Presi- 
dent John C. Eliasco of the Bank of 
Athens. He had a two-and-a-half-hour con- 
ference with Ery Kehaya, fork-waving 
president of Standard Commercial To- 
bacco Co. of Manhattan. 

@ President Alexander Zaimis of Greece 
signed the official Greek copy of the 
Greco-American extradition treaty, des- 
patched it to Washingten, D. C. In Chi- 
cago State’s Attorney John A. Swanson 
rushed plans to present an official extra- 
dition request to President Hoover. 

@ In London it was revealed that in 1926 
Samuel Insull sponsored British Walker 
Vehicle Co. which made 20 chassis, sold 
four. British creditors hoped they might 
discover funds in the mysterious Dragon 
Investment Co., Ltd., an Insull trust. 
Dragon’s directors are mostly clerks in the 





International 


INSULL Jr. (AND MOTHER) 


“Tf a man bit a reporter. 


” 


big law firm of Slaughter & May, solici- 
tors for the Insulls. 

@ Out for a stroll with his mother in 
Paris, Samuel Insull Jr. beamed at re- 
porters who surrounded him. “If a man 
bit a reporter that would be news,” he 
said. “I wouldn’t because I know I would 
break a tooth.” Then, with an Insullting 
gesture (see cut) he went on his way. 

@ Samuel Jr. arrived in London on the 
crack Golden Arrow, disguised himself by 
taking off his spectacles, hurried to the 
Park Lane Hotel. “I feel like a carp taken 
from a muddy river and put in a goldfish 
bowl, under a spotlight,” he told news- 
hawks. “I have lost a fortune and now I 
have only a salary. I am on vacation and 
my boss, James Simpson, expects me back 
in November.” In Chicago it was revealed 
that Samuel Jr.’s salary is $100,000 a year 
—$25,000 each from four Insull utilities. 
@ “Exquisite furnishings and objects ol 
art from the home of a prominent gentle- 
man of Chicago” were auctioned in Chi- 
cago. They were from the recently-rented 
first floor of Samuel Jr.’s duplex. 

@, The Board of Tax Appeals in Washing- 
ton was asked to refund a total of $33,013 
to Samuel Sr., Samuel Jr., Mrs. Samuel 


Sr. It was also asked to relieve them from 
$197,739 in deficiency assessments. 
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Deals & Developments 

Finished Fisheries. In Alaskan waters 
and off the Maine Coast, in the Great 
Lakes and Puget Sound, operate 1,100 
fishing boats flying the red diamond house 
flag of Booth Fisheries Co. Last week the 
captains of these vessels well might have 
half-masted their house flags. In Chi- 


cago Booth’s directors had decided to 


place the company in voluntary bank- | 


ruptcy. 

Although it is one of the biggest sea- 
food companies, handling 68,000,000 Ib. a 
year and running four big cold storage 
plants and 75 sales offices, Booth has not 
earned much money lately. In 1920 it paid 
its last preferred dividend; during its 
iast reported fiscal year ending May 2, 
1931, it lost $1,204,000. President of the 
company until he died by his own hand 
last year was Knowlton Lyman (‘Snake’) 
Ames, publisher of Chicago’s Journal of 
Commerce, fullback (Princeton) on Wal- 
ter Camp’s first (1889) All-American foot- 
ball team. 

New Loads. Seatrain Lines, Inc.. 
which ferries loaded freight cars from 
New York to Havana and New Orleans. 
last week had a competitor by sea and a 
counterpart by land. The competitor was 
acar-ferry service by Florida East Coast 
Railway Co. The East Coast, long in re- 
ceivership, has operated a ferry between 
Key West and Havana, was last week 
authorized to use its surplus equipment 
and extend the service to New Orleans. 
just as fortnight ago Seatrain Lines, Inc.. 
was authorized to extend its route to New 
York (Time, Oct. 17) 

Seatrain’s counterpart by land appeared 
last week when the Alton, now a unit of 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was permitted 
to carry loaded trucks on flat cars between 
Chicago and East St. Louis. Trucks up 
to 20 tons are accepted. loaded and un- 
loaded at the truck firm’s expense. The 
transportation costs between $30 and $60 
depending on weight, is slightly cheaper 
than the cost of driving the truck over 
highways. This service was hailed as “the 
first move of the western steam railroads 
to co-operate with trucking companies.” 
Several months ago Chicago North Shore 


& Milwaukee (electric) offered similar | 


service. 





Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

William Averell Harriman resigned as 
chairman of Aviation Corp. to devote 
more time to his chairmanship of Union 
Pacific Railroad. He was succeeded by 
Robert Lehman, 41, his classmate at 
Yale (1913), partner in Lehman Bros., 
second cousin of Herbert Lehman, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of 
York. 

James Drummond Dole, president and 
general manager of Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., which he founded in 1901, resigned 
as general manager in a reorganization by 
which the company is raising $1,500,000 
new capital. His successor is Atherton 
Richards, treasurer of Castle & Cooke, 
vig Hawaiian factors, 

_Fesse Louis Lasky who recently re- 
‘igned from Paramount Publix Corp. in 


a huff, announced he has formed his own | 
Production firm, will make eight pictures 


4 year for Fox Film Corp. 


New | 


TIME 


Tough | 
Sledding ~ ~~. 


a 





.. ov Gasy Going ? 


INTER is seldom kind to antiquated automobiles. 
It has a way of putting batteries, radiators, tires, 
and the like, very much on the spot. It taxes the gas 
tank to give generously and introduces more motorists 
to towing service than, perhaps, all the other seasons do 
combined. In short, nursing an old car through the 


winter means ‘“‘tough sledding” for the motorist. 


Why not face this winter with a new car? For a mod- 
erate down payment on a Commercial Credit Plan you 
can have a brand new car—be assured of comfort and a 
minimum of operating expense. It may be that the cost 
of keeping your old car in service will be greater than 


ihe monthly payments for a new car. 


See your dealer today. Ask him to tell you about the 
_ . ‘ . . . 

Commercial Credit Plan for financing your purchase 

of a new car. Then compare the possible replacement 


expense the winter may exact of your old car — 


You'll decide to have ‘“‘easy going’’— not “‘tough sled- 


ding’’— this winter. You’ll want a new car. Buy it. 


Do it now! 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 






COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


HEADQUARTERS + BALTIMORE 


WHEREVER YOU ARE @® WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 


SELL OR BUY @ INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE @ 
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Students in Stores 

Had fire broken out one day last week 
in Younkers Department Store, biggest 
and best known in Des Moines, Iowa, or 
if an old lady had dropped dead in an ele- 
vator, the job of quieting people and run- 
ning things would have fallen not to Youn- 
kers’ President Norman Wilchinski but to 
a high-school student named James Mills. 
If all the salesgirls had struck, the matter 
would have been in the hands not of Su- 
perintendent A. E. Fletcher but of Stu- 
dent John Haydon. As it was, the biggest 
problem for Student Mills was whether or 
not to let Younkers’ employes wear politi- 
cal badges while on duty (he decided not 
to); and for Student Haydon to answer 
a request for a raise (he replied quickly 
that this was no time for one). 

In Des Moines shops it was High School 
Day, conceived and arranged by Clay 
Dean Slinker, director of business educa- 
tion in the high schools, for 275 students 
of retail selling, business organization, 
business English, art and journalism. 
Every high school nominated students for 
executive positions, at $2 for the day. 
Winners were drawn by lot. Younkers 
took 143 students, Sears, Roebuck 25, The 
Utica (clothing) 23, Montgomery Ward 
10, The Globe (department store) 9. 
Wolf’s (ladies’) 8, Norman Cassiday 
(ladies’) 6, Kresge’s 6, Herman Kucharo 
(men’s) 4, Sprankel’s (men’s) 4, Carley’s 
(ladies’) 4, J. C. Penney (department 
store) 3, Woolworth’s and E. Kresge’s 
each 2. At the news desk of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune were 24 
students; Des Moines Electric Co. took 2. 

Art and journalism students planned, 
wrote and illustrated Younkers’ advertis- 
ing copy, ran four pages of it in the 
Tribune. Most fun was had by Younkers’ 
Student President Mills, who assembled 
for an early morning “pep meeting” his 
Vice President Henry Plude, Secretary- 
Treasurer William O'Neal, Controller Art 
Clark, Advertising Manager Fred Dister- 
dick and student merchandising managers. 
The real Younkers’ executives—Henry 
Frankels, Robert H. Duffy, Ross Dalbey. 
H. A. Metcalf, Karl Gerhardt et al—had 
fun too, taking a holiday and thinking 
up problems for the students to solve. 
Estimating that they had gained much 
goodwill to say nothing of increased sales. 
they planned another High School Day for 
next year. 
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College for the Broke 

In Virginia’s tidewater district, 70 mi. 
from Washington and 20 mi. down the lazy 
Rappahannock River from Fredericksburg 
lies quiet old Port Royal, whose 500 in- 
habitants go about their unimportant 
affairs in a setting of faded 18th Century 
elegance. Port Royal has 60 old buildings, 
most of them built soon after the Revolu- 
tionary War. In their shadow there is 
genteel marketing, church-going, scamper- 
ing of children. Oldsters gabble of huntin’ 
and fishin’, aware that nothing much else 
has happened there since the conflict 
which they refer to as the War Between 
the States. Impecunious, somnolent, dig- 
nified, Port Royal would be just the place 


for a company of scholars with little 
money but much bookish fervor, and last 
week that was just what began to assemble 
there. 

Financial troubles force students out of 
college. This in turn forces teachers out 
of jobs. To bring the outs together a 
“depression college” was announced last 
month by Dr. Arthur Cheney Clifton Hill 
Jr., Dartmouth 1925, economics professor 
1927-29 at Springfield College (Mass. ), 
staff member last year at Brookings Insti- 
tution in Washington, where he took his 
doctorate in economics. Dr. Hill picked 
Port Royal for his college chiefly because 
of its proximity to Washington. It was 
comparatively simple to arrange leases on 
Port Royal dwellings, two colonial manors 





©Hlarris & Ewing 
Dr. ARTHUR CHENEY CLIFTON HILL Jr. 
ITis call was like Abélard’s. 


with wooded grounds, the old brick Town 
Hall and an old bank building. These 
would serve for students’ living and eating 
quarters, lecture rooms, a theatre and a 
place for Port Royal College’s library of 
3.000 borrowed volumes. Townspeople 
agreed to take in roomers for as little as 
$2.50 per month. By close figuring, Dr. 
Hall planned to board his students for 36¢ 
daily, the cost of U. S. Army rations. The 
faculty would receive for paye only their 
room & board. Total cost of attendance 
would come to only $250, whereas $350 or 
$400 would be a low fee in an established 
institution. Like the students and faculty 
at Commonwealth College in Arkansas 
(where the fee is $120—Time, Aug. 29), 
Port Royalites would clean up their rooms, 
wait on table, wash dishes, help restore 
some of the ramshackle buildings. 

Last week Dr. Hill sent announcements 
of Port Royal College to a list of male and 
female students known to be unable to re- 
turn to other colleges this year. Freshmen 
would be accepted only in special cases. 
Total enrollment would be limited to 100. 
Port Royal offers no degrees, but will give 
the usual run of courses, with certificates 
of work done which, it is hoped, other 
colleges will accredit. It is planned to 


have a visiting staff of professors from 
other institutions, private researchers, 
politicians, journalists, and government 
workers involuntarily furloughed from 
Washington. . Port Royal’s announcement 
listed 14 instructors, most of them young. 
With Port Royal’s opening set for Nov. 1, 
Dr. Hill and his associates busied them- 
selves last week getting ready to receive 
such students as might come to them as 
impecunious medieval youths did to An- 
selm, to John Duns Scotus, to Abélard in 
the rural oratory he called Paraclete. 


o- 





College Horses 


During the boom times, Butler Uni- 
versity (enrollment: 1.414) at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. did its athletes proud. It 
built a big stadium and an elaborate But- 
ler Field House. Ruefully last week But- 
ler’s President Walter Scott Athearn took 


stock. University assets are some $6,- 
000,000. Last year’s deficit came to 
$7.000. Describing the athletic outlay as 


“millstones about the neck of the school 
which bid fair to bankrupt and close [it] 
within five years,” President Athearn de- 
clared that the day of intercollegiate ath- 
letic spectacles is gone, never to return. 
“Gate receipts,” mourned he, “will not 
pay the $1,000,000 indebtedness on our 
athletic plant. Neither will friends of the 
university pay for a ‘dead horse.’ 

In the October Atlantic Monthly is a 
suggestion on the football finance prob- 
lem by President Henry Smith Pritchett 
of the Carnegie Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Teaching. The problem, says he, 
is “to substitute some other sport for 
football that will bring just as much 
revenue into the college: chest while not 
exacting the toll in young lives and low- 
ered college ideals. . . . The substitute 
must provide at least three things: it must 
be a great spectacle which will attract 
crowds of paying sightseers, it must in- 
voke at least the semblance of college 
rivalry, and it must be so ordered that 
graduates and undergraduates can easily 
bet their money on the result... . 

“There is one sport that fulfills all 
these conditions, an ancient sport beloved 
of men from time immemorial—horse rac- 
ing. . . . In all sacred and profane litera- 
ture the horse has been the intimate 
friend of man, and it has been his mission 
to take upon his broad shoulders the load 
that had become too heavy for his master. 
... In the first place, it is a_ better 
money-maker than a football show. Sec- 
ondly, it is the sort of event on which 
the old grads and the undergrads can bet 
in more ways than they can even in foot- 
ball. In the third place, it has the great 
advantage that the whole audience, 1n- 
cluding the feminine part, can understand 
it... . It has a universal human appeal. 
It is more conservative to tie up to horse 
racing as a steady income than to football, 
which has indeed proved a paying invest- 
ment in recent years, but which may g0 
bad in the market at any moment... . 
Think what a pot of money a Harvard- 
Yale horse race would take in!” 

College presidents who take Dr 
Pritchett’s suggestion seriously will face 
immediate difficulties. Horse race tracks 
are a mile or more around while the big- 
gest stadiums have running tracks 0! 
scarcely a half-mile, suitable only for trot- 
ting races with colts or fillies. 
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English Spring 

INVITATION TO THE WALTZ—Rosamond 
Lehmann—Holt ($2). 

U.S. letters in any department are no 
longer colonial to Britishers, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of detective stories and 
letters-to-the-7imes. But while a glaring 
U. S. dawn silhouets many a crude in- 
digenous growth, England’s politely set- 
ting sun bathes her literary garden in a 
relatively classic glow. English readers 
dislike and distrust such experimenters as 
James Joyce and David Herbert Lawrence. 
And many a U. S. reader, Tory if no 
longer colonial, shares the British dread 
of untrimmed edges, prefers the clipped 
formality of more traditional writers. For 











RosAMOND LEHMANN 


“Too many things have we got to, 
Too many things have we not to.” 


such tastes Authoresses Rosamond Leh- 
mann, Margaret Kennedy and Victoria 
Sackville-West (see cols. 2 & 3) offer fine 
nosegays. 

Few writers have been so infallible as 
Rosamond Lehmann. Dusty Answer 
(1927) might have been a lucky strike; 
A Note in Music showed it was not. In 
Invitation to the Waltz Authoress Leh- 
mann, with sure and delicate touch, tells 
a tale of vernal English virginity. Olivia 
and Kate were sisters, both pretty. but 
different. Kate was neat, chic, deter- 
mined; Olivia dowdy and diffuse. Both 
were beside themselves with breathless 
ambition at the prospect of Lady Spen- 
cer’s dance—Olivia’s first. Their hard- 
put-to-it mother had relaxed so far as to 
let them invite a young Oxonian to escort 
them. Reggie turned out to be unattrac- 
tive, unimpressionable; when he an- 
nounced that he was planning to take Holy 
Orders the sisters wrote him off as a loss. 
Olivia, because she was a wall-flower, met 
many new people but they were all queer 
or preoccupied, not advantageous. Kate 


met nobody new but managed so well that 
super-eligible Tony looked on her with de- 
sirous but honorable eves. Next day the 
sisters, with a whole dance-full of mutu- 


ally exclusive experience behind them, 
knew they would never be really intimate 
again. And Olivia, though she had failed 
to get her man, had discovered more pos- 
sibilities in life. 

Authoress Lehmann, wise economist of 
effects, never gives you too much of any- 
thing, of some of her characters lets you 
have tantalizing glimpses that are not half 
enough. What she lets you see of young 
brother James, a glowering but attractive 
rebel, would make any reader call for 
more. In the silence of his crib James was 
given to versifying his wrongs. One 
scorcher: 

Too many things have we got to, 
Too many things have we not to. 


The Author. U. S. readers who 
chuckle and sniffle over her_books may be 
pleased to know that Rosamond Lehmann 
has U. S. blood, comes from the same 
family as Playwright Owen Davis. Her 
father, the late Rudolph Chambers Leh- 
mann, was on Punch’s eclitorial staff, was 
better known as one of England’s mighti- 
est oars. Aged 31, Authoress Lehmann is 
married to Artist Wogan Phillips, nephew 
of towering Lord Kylsant who spent the 
past vear in jail for malfeasance in con- 
nection with the affairs of the Royal Mail 
Line (Trme, Aug. 12, 5931 ef seq.). Like 
Infant James she lisped in numbers, still 
prefers verse to prose but is refreshingly 
reticent about publishing her verses. 

Rae Oi 
English Summer 

A Lone Time Aco—Margaret Kennedy 
—Douhli day, Doran ($2). 

In a day which has not yet decided what 
shape a novel ought to have or whether 
it should have a shape at all, it is some- 
times a relief to find a novel which not 
only has form but notably ingenious form. 
Such is A Long Time Ago, a much better 
constructed, not to mention better finished 
book than Authoress Kennedy’s _ best- 
selling The Constant Nymph. 

The story opens not in medias res but 
long after everything has happened. Hope 
Napier, brusquely grown-up Post-War 
product of what she regards as a typically 
Victorian family, discovers something that 
makes her wild with curiosity. In a book 
of memoirs by notorious Diva Elissa 
Koebel she reads of a summer idyll on an 
Irish lake, with her dead father as Elissa’s 
passionate lover, with no mention what- 
ever of her mother. Hope’s Uncle Kerran, 
attacked on the subject, tells her what he 
remembers. shows her some old letters 
that fill in Elissa’s rhapsodic account. 

Ellen Napier, Hope’s mother, was mar- 
ried at the time and about to have still 
another baby. The whole family—it was 
Elder Sister Louise’s urgent idea—had for- 
gathered for the summer in a most un- 
comfortable ancient keep on a tiny island 
in the middle of an Irish lake. Ellen 
had left her husband Dick. a hard-working 
surgeon. in London. She thought she 
would like the place better when he ar- 
rived. But before he came Elissa showed 
up, captivated most of the party. By the 
time Dick came, the atmosphere was 
stickily platonic. readv to precipitate. 
Elissa made a dead set for him and, thanks 
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Ellen’s 


to his nervous state, got him. 
attitude throughout was so superhuman 
nobody could understand it, then or later. 
For her sake everyone pretended nothing 
had happened; she acted as if nothing had. 
After reading Elissa’s memoirs and the old 


letters, and talking to Uncle Kerran, 
Hope's brusque verdict was: nothing did. 
But Uncle Kerran, the reader, and nearly 
everyone but Ellen knew better. ‘ 

The Author. A literary infant like 
Rosamond Lehmann (see col. 1), Mar- 
garet Kennedy (Mrs. David Davies) had 
written five novels and three plays before 
she went to Oxford's Somerville College. 
There she sang in Sir Hugh Allen’s famed 
Bach Choir. After taking her degree she 
spent two years writing a modern Euro- 
pean history textbook (4A Century of 


Revolution), then turned to novels. Her 
Nymph, 


second (The Constant 1924) 





MARGARET KENNEDY 


Her form is ingenious. 


made her a best-seller. Year later she 
married young Barrister David Davies, 
onetime secretary to Lord Asquith, lives 
with him and her small daughter on Lon- 
don’s only hilltop (Campden Hill Square) 
Other books: The Ladies of Lyndon, A 
Long Week-End, Red Sky at Mornine, 
The Fool of the Family. 


a 





English Autumn 

Famity History—V. Sackville-West— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Aging ladies who pored over All Passion 
Spent as if it-were a mirror will not find 
quite the same fascination in Family 
History, When her latest narrative goes so 
far as to make skeptical faces at Eton and 
at Eton’s God, conservative readers will 
have to take comfort in remembering that 
Victoria Sackville-West’s family have lived 
in 365-room Knole Castle since Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, that she is so aristocratic 
she can safely be allowed a certain latitude 
in criticizing home truths. 

The Jarrolds were not an aristocratic 
family, but that had not prevented them 
from running to seed, and in only two gen- 
erations. Best of the let, and favorite of 
old Grandpa Jarrold. was his widowed 
daughter-in-law. Evelvn. She enjoyed her 
position, her wealth, her adored son Dan’s 
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adoration—even her widowhood, until she 
met Miles Vane-Merrick. Miles was an 
aristocratic but land-poor farmer, an Old 
Etonian but intelligent and unconven- 
tional, Member of Parliament but. -a 
Laborite. And he fell in love with her 
though he was young enough to be her 
nephew. Conventional as only a_bour- 
geoise could be, Evelyn knew she was ruin- 
ing herself by becoming his mistress. But 
she would not marry him, she was too 
much older. When Son Dan and Lover 
Miles became great friends, that compli- 
cated things; inevitably increasing quar- 
rels complicated them more. But Evelyn 
had enough grace under pressure to break 
away. With Dan growing up and Miles 
growing fond of a girl his own age, noth- 
ing was left for Evelyn. She was glad 
when she caught pneumonia, willing to 
die, especially when Miles was with her at 
the end. 


Depression 

Nosopy Starves—Catharine Brody— 
Longmans, Green ($2).* 

No proletarian, no Communist, nobody 
has yet written a first-class proletarian 
novel. Nearest so far is John Dos Passos’ 
The 42nd Parallel. Nobody Starves starts 
out as though it might ring a new bull’s- 
eye but it turns out to be just another 
ricochet. Though proletarian authors and 
capitalist critics would never agree on 
what makes a good novel, even a _ pro- 
letarian would want a novel to be more 
than a case history. Nobody Starves is a 
painstaking, truthful-sounding case _his- 
tory. 

Molly’s case was no different from 
thousands of others. Young, pretty, fairly 
intelligent, she went from factory to 
factory as the economic spirit drove her. 
Outside of work hours she lived. When 
Bill got a good job in Detroit and sent 
for her, Molly was pleased to go. pleased 
to be a married woman and not work in 
a factory any more. But boom times went 
quickly, jobs got scarce. finally non-ex- 
istent. Bill and Molly quarreled. patched 
it up. Optimistic Molly thought things 
would pick up soon, but Bill knew better. 
He thought & thought till he had decided 
what to do. When Molly was asleep he 
shot her. After that he meant to turn on 
the gas, but he kept putting it off till the 
police got him. 


— 


Izzy the Agent 

ProniBiTion AGENT No, 1—Izzy Ein- 
stein—Stokes ($2). 

One of the rummiest blossoms of Pro- 
hibition was a fat little Austrian Jew with 
a knowing, good-humored face. who still 
rejoices in the name of Izzy Einstein. No 


figment of newshawks’ fancy (though 
some people thought he was), Izzy was a 
most determined and efficient Prohibition 
sleuth. In this book. dedicated “to the 
4.932 persons I arrested, hoping they 
bear me no grudge for having done my 
duty,” Izzy chucklingly describes his dizzy 
career. Stanley Walker. the New York 
Herald Tribune’s able city editor. enthusi- 
astically introduces him, calls him “most 
engaging snooper in history. . . . If every 
agent had been as industrious, as capable 
and as intelligent as Izzy, this country 
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would be Dry today, if the courts could 
have handled the cases, God forbid.” 

Izzy got his job in the first place be- 
cause he did not look like a detective. He 
kept it because he was. neither venal nor 
lazy. When his fellow agents were re- 
porting for work, Izzy would appear with 
a dozen prisoners. His industry, aifability 
and ingenious disguises made and kept him 
headline news. Some of his make-ups: 
Negro, Italian fruit-vendor, iceman, long- 
shoreman, gasfitter, judge, Cornell under- 
graduate, streetcar conductor, carpenter, 
trombone-player (when demonstrating his 
ability he played “How Dry I Am”). Once 
he was admitted to a speakeasy on the 
strength of being a Prohibition agent; the 
barkeeper thought it was a good joke till 
Izzy arrested him. When he had become 
a household word, a suspicious doorkeeper 
let him in immediately with ribald laughter 
when he announced who he was. The 





Izzy EINSTEIN 
“Ladies & gentlemen, the place is 
pinched.” 


potency of his name swelled to such pro- 
portions that twice in one day barkeepers 
fainted (he says) when he introduced him- 
self. 

Izzy operated mostly in New York, but 
he was sent as far afield as Mobile. De- 
troit. Los Angeles. He never carried a 
gun, reports having been shot at only once, 
and that time the gun jammed. He had 
lots of fun with his job. At one German 
beer-garden, masquerading as a reveler, 
he made so much noise he was asked to 
sing a solo, which he did with great gusto. 
Then he announced: “This concludes the 
evening’s entertainment, ladies & gentle- 
men. The place is pinched. For I am 
Izzy Einstein, the Prohibition Agent.” 

When Izzy in 1927 was “offered” a 
transfer to Chicago, he quit. (He did not 
“want to get mixed up with Capone.” 
said he wanted to die in New York.) He 
likes Manhattan, wants to go on living 
where he has always lived. on the Lower 
East Side. Estimating Manhattan’s speak- 
easies at 100,000 and their emploves at 
half a million, Izzy thinks Prohibition is 
here to stay—at least for a long time. 
Now that he is no longer a sleuth, he is 
making more money, he says, and getting 
more sleep. He has a job with the New 
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York Life Insurance Co. “Yes, sir! What 
was good enough for ex-President Coolidge 
is good enough for ex-Agent Izzy Eins 
stein. 
A 
Troy Town 

A Tate or Troy—John Masefield— 
MacMillan ($1.50). 

Though England’s Poet Laureate Mase: 
field does not believe in drinking his ans 
nual allowance of good Canary winé 
(Time, Jan. 11) he upholds most lauré 
ately another time-honored poetic tradi 
tion: reading poetry aloud. He dedicates 
this Tale of Troy to the seven “beautiful 
Speakers” who recited it, last Midsummer 
Night, in his attentive presence. 

In 46 pages, eleven poems, Poet Mase- 
field telescopes the /liad’s.24 books, hit: 
ting such high as Paris’ rape of 
Helen, Agamemnon’s sacrifice of Iphigenia 
for a favorable wind, and focusing on wily 
Odysseus’ successful gate-crashing scheme 
of the Wooden Horse. Though he con- 
tributes no mighty lines or markedly 
memorable verse to the Troy legend, 
Masefield’s dramatic narrative, in which 
different speakers take up the story in 
turn, adds some freshness of its own to 
an oft-told tale. 


——- « —— 
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Houses 


Hovstnc Amertca—The Editors of 
Fortune—Harcourt, Brace ($2). 

How much does it cost to build a house? 
And what kind of a house? And what 
should it cost? And what should it be 
like? Describing housing as an industry 
the Industrial Revolution passed by, these 
reprinted articles by FortuNne’s. editors 
give the facts of the building industry as 
it is today, the well-authenticated indica- 
tions of what housing will be tomorrow. 
Twenty-three pages of half-tones give a 
graphic commentary on its concise, chal- 
lenging comment. 


Books of the Week 

THIRTEEN StcH Years—Alec 
Waugh—Varrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 
Anecdotal picture of post-War days, 
by the brother of Evelyn Waugh. 

Tue Grorctan Hovse—Frank 
Swinnerton—Doubleday, Doran 
($2.50). Comedy of English village 
life, by England’s most pedestrian 
essayist. 

THe Bisnop’s JArcers—Thorne 
Smith—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 
Hilarious adventures in a_ nudist 
colony. 

Tue Wire or Rossett1—Violet 
Hunt—Dutton ($4) The _ tragic 
story of Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel” 
and the Pre-Raphaelite group, by one 
of them. 

THE 
erine 





Savace Pricrimace—Cath- 

Carswell—//arcourt, Brace 
($2.75). Another life of the late D. 
H. Lawrence by another friend. 

Evi, THrRovuGH THE AGes—George 
S. Chappell—Stokes ($2). Solemnly 
humorous “Outline of Indecency.” 

BERNARD SHAW. PLAyBoy AND 
Propuet — Archibald Henderson — 
Appleton ($7.50). Complete and up- 
to-date, by the official Shavian 
biographer. 
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